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A Chronicle of United Nations Activities 


A’ PLENARY MEETINGS held on November 20 and 
21, the GENERAL ASSEMBLY took final action on 
all its remaining agenda items except the Palestinian 
question. The First Committee’s resolution on the 
treatment of Indians in South Africa and another 
resolution on the subject failed to secure a two-thirds 
majority and were not carried. The Assembly took 
note of the Security Council’s report. It also noted 
that the items on suggestions to the countries con- 
cerned with the Peace Treaty with Italy, and on pro- 
tection of the rights of the General Assembly in rela- 
tion to the admission of new Members, had been 
withdrawn by Argentina and Australia respectively. 
It adopted additional rules governing the admission 
of new Members. It passed a resolution on the ques- 
tion of the unanimity rule in the Security Council 
(see pages 719 and 725). 

The Assembly adopted a resolution submitted by 
the Third Committee concerning the International 
Children’s Emergency Fund (see page 739). It took 
note of the Fifth Committee’s report on the audit of 
the accounts for the fiscal year 1946 of the Fund. 

The Assembly approved the third annual budget and 
Working Capital Fund of the United Nations, and 
adopted eight resolutions, submitted by the Fifth Com- 
mittee, relating to (1) a United Nations telecom- 
munications system; (2) organization of a United 
Nations postal service; (3) tax equalization; (4) Pro- 
visional Staff Regulations and Rules; (5) United Na- 
tions Joint Staff Pension Scheme; (6) Financial Reg- 
ulations of the United Nations; (7) supplementary 
estimates for the financial year 1947; and (8) bud- 
getary and financial relations with specialized agencies. 

It also adopted the report of the Joint Second, 
Third, and Fifth Committee, together with a resolu- 
tion on relations with and co-ordination of specialized 
agencies and work programs of the United Nations 
and specialized agencies. The report of the ad hoc 
Committee on Headquarters on the headquarters of 
the United Nations together with a resolution, and 
the Fifth Committee’s report on the financing of the 
headquarters, was also adopted. 

Finally, the Assembly adopted nine resolutions sub- 
mitted by the Sixth Committee: (1 and 2) on the 
establishment of an International Law Commission at 
the next regular session of the General Assembly; (3) 
on the rights and duties of states; (4) relating to 
plans for the formulation of the principles of the 
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Nuremburg Tribunal; (5) on the teaching of inter- 
national law; (6) relating to a draft Convention on 
Genocide; (7) three resolutions on the co-ordination 
of the privileges and immunities of the United Nations 
and of the specialized agencies. 


A resolution, drafted by Sub-Committee I and sub- 
sequently amended, providing for the partition of 
Palestine into two States, one Jewish and one Arab, 
was approved by the ad hoc COMMITTEE ON THE 
PALESTINIAN QUESTION on November 25, which thus 
completed its work. On November 24, the Committee 
adopted two resolution in connection with Jewish 
refugees and displaced persons (see page 741). 

A 


The GENERAL ASSEMBLY SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON 
THE GREEK QUESTION arrived in Paris on November 
20, and held an informal meeting the following day 
Meeting in Athens on November 25, it decided the 
Chairmen should serve in rotation for a period of 
fifteen days and should be elected by drawing lots. 
France and Australia were elected first and second 
Chairmen respectively. 


The Security Councit met on November 22 to 
consider two resolutions of the General Assembly on 
the reconsideration of the Membership applications 
of Trans-Jordan and Italy (see page 724). 

A formal meeting between representatives of the 
Security Council’s ComMMITTEE OF Goop OFFICES ON 
THE INDONESIAN QUESTION and the Special Commit- 
tees representing the Governments of the Netherlands 
and the Indonesian Republic was held in Kalioerang, 
near Jogjakarta, on November 23. At informal meet- 
ings during the week, agreement was reached by both 
parties to the dispute to (a) refrain from broadcasts 
or any other form of propaganda aimed at provoking 
or disturbing troops and civilians; (b) cease imme- 
diately the publication of a daily operational com- 
munique unless by prior mutual agreement in writ- 
ing; (c) give full opportunity for observation by 
advisers of the Committee of Good Offices; (d) in- 
itiate broadcasts and institute other measures to in- 
form all troops and civilians of the “delicate situa- 
tion”; (e) prohibit sabotage, intimidation, reprisal, 
and other activities of a similar nature against indi- 
viduals or groups of individuals and property; (f) 
accept the principle of the release of prisoners by 
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each party and begin discussions with a view to its 
most rapid and convenient implementation. 

On November 22, the Committee announced that 
the United States Government had agreed to make 
the U. S. Navy transport Renville available for hold- 
ing substantive discussions between the Governments 
of the Netherlands and Indonesian Republic. 

A 


On November 25, the Council’s CoMMITTEE oF Ex- 
PERTS began consideration of procedure relating to 
co-operation with the Trusteeship Council in connec- 
tion with the strategic trusteeship territory of the 
former Japanese-mandated Pacific islands. 

A 

The TrusTEEsHIP CouncIL convened for its second 
session at Lake Success on November 20. It adopted 
its agenda and agreed to grant an oral hearing to 
representatives of the All-Ewe Conference in support 
of their petition for unification of the Togolands, now 
under French and British administration respectively. 
On November 25 it approved: the recommendations 
of its ad hoc Committee set up to report on the ad- 
missibility of the petitions submitted for considera- 
tion at the current session; the report of the Joint 
Committee on arrangements for co-operation in mat- 
ters of common concern to the Economic and Social 
Council and Trusteeship Council; and it “took note 
of and accepted” the report of its Committee on 
Negotiations with Inter-Governmental Organizations 
(see page 728). 

A 

The Unirep Nations CoNFERENCE ON TRADE AND 
EMPLOYMENT convened in Havana on November 21. 
Sergio I. Clark (CusBa) was elected President of the 
Conference. Meetings of the Sub-Committee on Pro- 
cedure and on Nominations were held on November 
23 (see page 755). 

A 


In Mexico City, commissions, committees, and 
working groups of the GENERAL CONFERENCE of the 
Unitep Nations EpucaTIONAL, SCIENTIFIC, AND CUL- 
TURAL ORGANIZATION continued to meet through the 


week, 
A 


The Economic Commission For AsIA AND THE 
Far East convened for its second session in Baguio, 
Philippines, on November 25 (see page 730). The 
delegates were welcomed by President Roxas of the 
Philippines. 

The ad hoc CoMMITTEE ON THE ProposeED Eco- 
NoMic ComMIssION FoR Latin America held its fifth 
and sixth meetings on November 20 and 25 respec- 
tively. It considered a working paper submitted by 
the representatives of Chile, Cuba, Peru, and Vene- 
zuela on factors bearing upon the scope and func- 
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tions of the proposed Commission, and a review otf 
economic conditions through Latin America, prepaid 
by the Secretariat. 
A 
The Sus-CoMMISSION ON EMPLOYMENT AND Eco. 
NOMIC STABILITY met on November 20 and agreed to 
hold closed meetings for the remainder of the ses- 
sion. Its task is to prepare a current analysis of the 
world economic situation. 
A 
The Sus-ComMiIssion ON Economic DEVELOPMENT 
met on November 19, 21, and 25. After hearing 
statements by the representatives of ILO, FAO, 
UNESCO, the International Bank, the Monetary Fund, 
and WHO, it agreed on its preliminary plan of work. 
On November 25, it.discussed and reached general 
agreement on the problem of principles of economic 
developments in the under-developed areas of the 
world. 
A 
The Sus-CoMMISSION ON THE PREVENTION OF Dits- 
CRIMINATION AND THE PROTECTION OF MINORITIES 
convened for its first session in Geneva on Novem.- 
ber 24. 
A 
The CoMMITTEE ON INDUSTRY AND MATERIALS of 
the Economic CoMMISSION FOR EuroPE convened for 
its first session in Geneva on November 22. 


A 


On November 20, the Secretary-General of the 
INTERNATIONAL CrviL AVIATION ORGANIZATION an- 
nounced that Pakistan had completed the necessary 
formalities and would become a member of the Or- 
ganization on December 10. 

A 


A regional meeting of the representatives of the 
governments of six Near and Middle East countries, 
convened by the Governinc Bopy of the INTERNA- 
TIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION, met in Istanbul on No- 


vember 24. 
A 


On November 19, it was announced that the Parlia- 
ment of the Dominion of India had passed a Bill 
giving effect to the Convention on Privileges and Im- 
munities of the United Nations. 

A 


On November 21, by an exchange of notes between 
the Secretary-General of the United Nations and the 
permanent representative of the United States at the 
seat of the United Nations, the Headquarters Agree- 
ment between the United Nations and the United 
States was brought into force. The Agreement deals 
with the privileges and immunities of the United Na- 
tions at the seat of the headquarters. 
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‘Veto’ Problem Referred to Interim Committee 


Further Conference of Permanent Members Recommended 


: on PROBLEM OF THE “VETO,” or the rule of great 
power unanimity in the Security Council, was 
referred to the newly created Interim Committee by 
a decision which the Assembly took on November 21. 
The Assembly also recommended that the five per- 
manent members of the Security Council should con- 
sult together in order to reach agreement on measures 
so that the Council might function promptly and ef- 
fectively. 

At the debates on the subject in the First Commit- 
tee and at the plenary meetings on November 21, 
there was no opposition to the latter proposal. The 
request to the “Big Five” therefore went through 
without a dissenting vote. The resolution referring 
the problem to the Interim Committee was, however, 
bitterly contested, but the final vote in the Assembly 
was 38 for and 6 against, with 11 Members abstain- 
ing. 

As thus adopted, the resolution: 

@ requests the Interim Committee to consider the 
problem. In doing so, it will take up proposals on 
the “veto” made at the current session by Argentina 
and China and any other proposals submitted to the 
Assembly or to the Committee itself. 

e The Interim Committee is to consult with any 
committee which the Security Council may appoint 
for this purpose. 

e It is to report its conclusions to the next session 
of the Assembly, and the report is to be submitted not 
later than July 15, 1948. 

The resolution was adopted by the Assembly in the 
form in which it had been submitted to the First Com- 
mittee by the United States and passed by the Com- 
mittee after lengthy discussion. 


Previous Resolution On Veto 


This action of the Assembly is not the first measure 
it has taken on the “veto.” Last year it passed a 
resolution requesting the permanent members to make 
every effort to ensure that the use of their special 
voting privilege does not impede the Council in reach- 
ing decisions promptly. The resolution urged the 
early adoption of practices and procedures to reduce 
these difficulties and to ensure the prompt and effec- 
tive exercise by the Council of its functions. Acting 
on this resolution at its meeting on August 27, 1947, 
the Security Council referred it to its Committee of 
Experts for consideration and suggestions. —s« 

At the current session Australia proposed an agenda 
item concerning last year’s resolution and the extent 
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to which its recommendations had been carried out. 
Argentina’s proposal, also at the current session, was 
for calling a General Conference—as provided in 
Article 109—to amend the Charter, and China pre- 
sented a proposal to promote the effective functioning 
of the Council by procedural revision in full harmony 
with the spirit and letter of the Charter. The Argen- 
tine and Chinese proposals will now go before the 
Interim Committee. 


United States Position 


At the Assembly’s plenary meeting on November 
21, John Foster Dulles (UNITED StaTEs) described 
the First Committee’s resolution as a modest and 
simple proposal which provided for a three-way study 
of the “veto” question during the coming year: first, 
on behalf of the Assembly through the Interim Com- 
mittee; second, by consultation between the Interim 
Committee and a committee which it was hoped the 
Security Council would establish in order that the 
views of the Council would at all times be kept fully 
in mind; and, third, by consultation among the five 
permanent members of the Council. 

The resolution, Mr. Dulles said, does not prejudge 
in any way the question of the veto. Neither does it, 
in any way, prejudge any past conduct, nor condemn 
anyone. It simply suggests study in the various ways 
which are available and which seem most conducive 
to bringing about some constructive result. 

Many delegations in the First Committee, he re- 
called, had rather strong views on the subject of the 
veto and specific views as to what might be done. 
After consideration, however, the conclusion was 
reached that it would be better at this session not to 
press any particular views as to the substance of the 
matter, and not to attempt to commit the Assembly 
to a predetermined result which it might achieve, but 
rather to give the entire matter over for further study 
and consideration. ; 

The problem, Mr. Dulles pointed out, developed 
into an extremely difficult and complicated one. There 
is much justification in a large area for application 
of the veto. There is much misunderstanding as to 
the true purpose and function of the veto in an organ- 
ization of this kind at this stage of its existence, he 
stated.. 

In the First Committee the United States and other 
countries had indicated their willingness to refer. the 
study to an ad hoc committee and not to the Interim 
Committee—if that would meet the Soviet objection; 
but it developed, Mr. Dulles said, that the USS.R. 
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was not at present agreeable to participating in any 
consideration of the matter under the auspices of the 
General Assembly, whether through the Interim Com- 
mittee, in whose work the U.S.S.R. and five other 
delegations had refused to participate, or through an- 
other committee. 

The resolution, Mr. Dulles continued, represents 
an effort to deal constructively, deliberately, and 
calmly with a very controversial problem—a problem 
which cannot be suppressed. The suggestion by some 
delegations that the matter should be dropped from 
the agenda was entirely impractical. Probably no 
problem had engaged more of the attention of the 
members of the General Assembly and of public 
opinion than this question of the veto. 

There may be a mixture of politics and of expedi- 
ency in the decisions of the Security Council, and so 
long as that is the case, Mr. Dulles said, important 
substantive decisions which involve action affecting 
the rights and positions of Member states perhaps 
ought not to be taken without a very high degree of 
unanimity. 

There are other matters, however, Mr. Dulles stated, 
on which neither logic nor principle seem to call for 
a high degree of unanimity: for instance, perhaps 
matters under Chapter VI (which deals with the pa- 
cific settlement of disputes) and organizational mat- 
ters such as the admission of new Members. 

The problem “ought to be developed in the way 
which will generate a better understanding between 
the General Assembly and the Security Council and 
promote that harmonious function and correlation 
between those two bodies which is essential if the 
United Nations is to achieve its intended purposes,” 
Mr. Dulles concluded. 


Statement by U.S.S.R. 

Andrei Y. Vyshinsky (U.S.S.R.) declared that what 
Mr. Dulles had said was intended to prove that this 
was only a routine question designed to improve the 
voting procedure or technique rather than to decide 
any question of principle. That was completely in- 
accurate, Mr. Vyshinsky said. What Mr. Dulles had 
attempted to do was to divert the attention of the 
Assembly from the genuine political problems which 
are closely linked with the question. 

The principle of unanimity of the five permanent 
members is a crucial question in the life of the 
United Nations. In connection with it had been wit- 
nessed a clash of two basic political lines and ten- 
dencies which determine the whole content of con- 
temporary foreign policy. 

Members like Argentina, Cuba, the Philippines, 
Australia, and others had conducted a systematic 
struggle against the principle of unanimity of the 
great powers in the solution of all non-procedural 
questions in the Security Council, and had demanded 
its abolition. 
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Apparently some delegations agreed to the rule of 
unanimity in the first place merely because they con- 
sidered their agreement to it, their adherence to the 
Charter and to its basic principles, to be a practical 
maneuver calculated to permit them to sign the Char. 
ter; but they had decided secretly to continue the 
struggle against the Charter and against the prin- 
ciples expressed in it. 

Those who want to eliminate the veto, Mr. Vyshin- 
sky said, do so because the veto hinders their pol- 
icies, because their aims have nothing in common 
with the aims and purposes of the United Nations, 
The observation of the delegation of the Netherlands 
as to whether the United Nations will exist at all 
without the veto is worth thinking about. 

The delegations of the United States and the 
United Kingdom do not want to throw themselves 
headlong into the fray against the principle of 
unanimity, but, while speaking in favor of the veto, 
attempt carefully and cunningly, yet consistently, to 
circumscribe that principle. They do not wish to de- 
stroy it, because they want it to apply in some cases, 
but they do wish to destroy its application in a series 
of cases which constitute the practical work under- 
taken by the Security Council. 

Although the United States proposed to establish 


Resolution on Voting 
In Security Council 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, in the exercise of 
its power to make recommendations relating to 
the powers and functions of any organs of the 
United Nations (Article 10 of the Charter) : 

Requests the Interim Committee of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, in accordance with paragraph 
2(a) of the resolution of the General Assembly 
of November 13, 1947, establishing that Com- 
mittee, to: 

1. Consider the problem of voting in the 

Security Council, taking into account all pro- 

posals which have been or may be submitted 

by Members of the United Nations to the 
second session of the General Assembly or 
to the Interim Committee; 

2. Consult with any committee which the 

Security Council may designate to co-operate 

with. the Interim Committee in the study of 

the problem; 

3. Report, with its conclusions, to the third 

session of the General Assembly, the report 

to be transmitted to the Secretary-General not 
later than July 15, 1948, and by the Secre- 
tary-General to the Member states and to the 

General Assembly; 

ReEQuEsTs the permanent members of the Se- 
curity Council to consult with one another on 
the problem of voting in the Security Council in 
order to secure agreement among them on 
measures to ensure the prompt and effective 
exercise by the Security Council of its functions. 
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an ad hoc committee, it was convinced from the very 
beginning that the delegation of the Soviet Union 
would not accept any special ad hoc committee any 
more than it would accept the Interim Committee or 
any committee whose ultimate aim would be to pre- 
pare the United Nations for the removal of the 
unanimity rule. The Interim Committee, after all, 
was not established for any purpose other than to 
use it for such political measures. While Mr. Dulles 
attempted to represent his proposal as one which 
would not remove the veto but only circumscribe the 
tule of the veto, that was just a kind of soporific. 


Denial of Veto Abuse 

Another maneuver, Mr. Vyshinsky charged, is to 
represent the campaign as one against the abuse of 
the principles of unanimity. The abuses are being 
ascribed to the Soviet Union delegation, which, in 
a series of cases, was compelled to use the right of 
veto in order to avert the adoption by a majority in 
the Security Council of unjust, inequitable, and in- 
correct decisions. These were not abuses but the 
defence of the rights of small nations. 

In such questions as the Spanish question, the 
question of the Corfu Channel incident (which was 
considered twice), the question of the situation on 
the northern borders of Greece (which was also con- 
sidered twice), and the question of the admission of 
new Members (which was considered ten times), the 
Soviet Union vetos were counted up as seventeen, 
but all seventeen were repetitions of the first four. 
The Soviet Union delegation could not react differ- 
ently on different days to the same proposal. 

Mr. Vyshinsky then reviewed these questions at 
length and declared that in all cases. the represen- 
tative of the U.S.S.R. acted correctly, since he was 
in no position to adhere to the position of the ma- 
jority of the members of the Security Council. He 
had not used the veto in an unsound and unfounded 
manner, in an abusive manner, to hinder the work 
of the Security Council, or as a special means of 
sabotaging the work of the Council. 

In the case of the Spanish question, for instance, 
the Soviet vote was a vote against decisions which 
in fact amounted to a justification of the Franco 
regime and to hindrance of attempts to exert pres- 
sure against it. The Franco regime is not compatible 
with the principles of the Charter. 

As for the admission of new Members, the Soviet 
Union objects to the admission of such states as Ire- 
land, Portugal, Trans-Jordan, and Austria for dif- 
ferent reasons, and insists on the simultaneous ad- 
mission, on an equal footing, of all five ex-satellites 
of Germany—Italy, Rumania, Bulgaria; Hungary, and 
Finland—not just Italy alone, which some states had 
attempted to segregate and to admit as a Member. 
Ireland and Portugal, Mr. Vyshinsky declared, con- 
nived with world fascism and were the hotbeds of 
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activity of nations which were not only the enemies 
of the U.S.S.R. but the enemies of its friends. 

In connection with the Corfu Channel incident, the 
Soviet Union delegation acted in the manner in which 
it did because that incident was tendentious. The 
United Kingdom representative in the Security Coun- 
cil ignored the facts and attempted to condemn Al- 
bania at all costs, despite the facts. 

The Soviet Union delegation used the right which 
was given to it by the Charter in cases which were 
serious enough to warrant the use of this right, and 
in a whole series of cases in which it disagreed with 
the majority and in which it had the full formal 
juridical right to use the veto, it did not use it. 

Prime Minister Attlee of the United Kingdom had 
said that the veto had been used on trifling ques- 
tions and that it had jeopardized and impaired the 
functions of the Security Council. If all these were 
considered as trifling matters, then of course it could 
be concluded falsely that the veto had been abused. 
However, there had been no abuse, Mr. Vyshinsky 
reiterated, although there had been an abuse of the 
right of the majority, because the majority is attack- 
ing the minority on all fronts. 

The principle of unanimity is the fountainhead of 
international co-operation, Mr. Vyshinsky continued, 
and the obligations undertaken in this respect are 
binding, although apparently the United States is at- 
tempting to “welsh” on those obligations, because 
they are no longer convenient or compatible with 
the present foreign policy of the United States. 


Not a World Super-State 

Most of the criticism of the voting rule arises be- 
cause it is forgotten that the United Nations is not a 
federation, and is not a world super-state, and that 
the voting procedure of sovereign nations cannot 
possibly be considered on the same basis as the vot- 
ing procedure in the Parliament of the United King- 
dom or in the Congress of the United States. 

The Soviet Union is a representative of that for- 
eign policy which is designed to strengthen inter- 
national co-operation, peace, and security of nations. 
The foreign policy of the United States, on the other 
hand, is designed to achieve expansion and world 
mastery, which is directly contradictory to the prin- 
ciple of sovereign equality of states and other demo- 
cratic principles which lie at the basis of the Charter. 

Mr. Vyshinsky charged that the United States dele- 
gation had proved that it is contemptuous of the 
Charter by initiating or conniving in such violations 
of the Charter as the establishment of the Interim 
Committee, the decision in the Greek question, the 
difficulty in electing a non-permanent member of the 
Security Council, the decision in the Korean ques- 
tion, this present reference of the veto question to 
the Interim Committee, the reference to the Inter- 
national Court of Justice for an interpretation of 
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New Rules Governing Admission Adopted by Assembly 


At its meeting on November 21, the General 
Assembly adopted without objection four new rules 
governing the admission of new Members to the 
United Nations. 

These had been submitted by a Committee 
on Procedure of the Assembly and examined by 
the First Committee. The Committee on Procedure. 
which was appointed at the last session, had con- 
ferred with a similar committee of the Security 
Council with a view to preparing rules acceptable 
to both the Assembly and the Council. Under the 
Charter, the admission of any state to Membership 
is effected by a decision of the Assembly on the 
recommendation of the Council. 

The four new rules will be incorpora‘ed into the 
body of new rules of procedure adopted by the 
Assembly on November 17. which will become 
effective on January 1, 1948. 


@ They provide that any state which desires to 
become a Member of the United Nations should 
submit to the Secretary-G<neral an application con- 
taining a declaration, made in a formal statement. 
that it accepts the obligations contained in the 
Charter. i 


@ The Secretary-General should then send a copy 
of the application to the Assembly or, if it is not 
in session, to the Members of the United Nations. 


@ If the Security Council does not recommend the 


applicant state for Membership or postpones con- 
sideration of the application, the Assembly may. 
after full consideration of the special report of the 
Council, send the application to the Council, to- 
gether with a full record of the Assembly’s dis- 
cussion, for further consideration and recommenda- 
tion or report. 

@ The Secretary-General should inform the appli- 
cant state of the decision of the Assembly. If the 
application is approved, Membership will become 


Article 4 of the Charter, and the recommendation 
to the Council to admit certain states as Members. 

Mr. Dulles’ statement in the First Committee that 
the wartime harmony of the five great powers had, 
to a significant extent, ceased to exist, and that the 
assumption of the principle of unanimity was an in- 
correct assumption could be considered, Mr. Vyshin- 
sky thought, as a blow against the pillars of the organ- 
ization; and the United States is supported by sev- 
eral other delegations, particularly those of the 
United Kingdom, China, and France. 

Sir Hartley Shawcross, the United Kingdom rep- 
resentative, had proposed in the First Committee a 
gentlemen’s agreement among the permanent mem- 
bers for a more correct and moderate use of the 
veto, but how could the Interim Committee deal with 
such a question when it does not comprise either 
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effective on the date on which the Assembly gives 
such approval. 

These rules had been considered by the First 
Committee concurrently with an item proposed 
by Australia concerning the protection of the rights 
of the General Assembly in relation to the admis- 
sion of new Members. 

In the Committee on November 19, the represen- 
tative of Australia considered that the Assembly 
had protected its rights by using those righis, and 
he withdrew his delegation’s proposal. 

On the day the Assembly adopted these rules, it 
also took note of a report by the First Committee 
on the agenda item submitted by Argentina con- 
cerning a revision of the peace treaty with Italy. 
The Argentine draft resolution proposed that the 
Assembly should recommend to the Member states 
that signed the peace treaty with Italy that Italy 
should be given an opportunity to present new 
observations and suggestions which would tend to 
lessen the obligations that the treaty has imposed 
on Italy and which have to be met by its people. 

In the First Committee on November 19, the 
representative of Argentina said that he would 
withdraw his draft resolution in view of the pres- 
sure of other business and the short time remaining 
for the work of the Assembly, and in a spirit of 
co-operation. The representatives of the Ukrainian 
S.S.ik., the U.S.S.R., and the United States agreed 
to the withdrawal. The representative of the 
United States said, however, that such action was 
without prejudice to consideration of the question 
at the next session. 

No discussion therefore took place on the sub- 
stance of the agenda item in the Committee, and 
on November 21 the Assembly took note of the 
Committee’s report to this effect. 

The Assembly also took note of the report of 
the Security Council covering the period from 
July 16, 1946, to July 15, 1947. 


the Soviet Union or the five other states which do 
not agree with a decision of this character? And 
how could such a gentlemen’s agreement be elabo- 
rated if, as Sir Hartley would have one believe, the 
problem is not the unanimity rule at all, but the 
present state of international relations? 

Mr. Vyshinsky concluded with the statement that 
his delegation considered the proposal profoundly 
erroneous and would vote against it. The clash of 
political foreign policies was now clear, and it was 
echoed in the United Nations as a struggle either for 
co-operation or for hegemony, for the United Na- 
tions or against the United Nations. 

Other Views 

Juraj Slavik (CzEcHosLovakia), the next speaker, 
recalled earlier statements of his delegation strongly 
opposing any disturbance in the well-established bal- 
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ance between the main organs of the United Nations. 
His delegation had opposed establishment of the In- 
terim Committee, which would disturb that balance 
to the detriment of the Security Council, and was 
against any attempt to undermine the principle of 
unanimity of the great powers. 


Dr. Jose Arce (ARGENTINA) commented in reply to 
Mr. Vyshinsky that a suggestion for reform of the 
Charter does not constitute a violation of the Charter. 
The political conditions of 1945 were not the condi- 
tions of today. At San Francisco the big powers said 
that “either we have the veto or we have no United 
Nations.” A majority chose the lesser of two evils, 
while a minority abstained from voting. 

Dr. Arce charged that to deny the right to discuss 
a modification of the Charter is a violation of the 
Charter. He also said that hiding the “hidden veto” 
—the abstention which the U.S.S.R. uses without it 
being counted as a veto—is a flagrant violation of the 
Charter. 

Peace does not depend on the veto, he continued: 
it depends on the way in which nations carry oul 
their obligations. The veto originally was intended 
to maintain peace and to keep differences from aris- 
ing, but it had not carried the United Nations through 
to unanimity and latterly had not worked in the in- 
terests of peace. Argentina, he added, has fought for 
the anti-veto principle ever since the San Francisco 
Conference. 

The representative of Poland, Dr. Oscar Lange. 
stated that the Interim Committee is incompatible with 
the Charter, and he would oppose the reference of any 
item to it. 

He said there were many examples in both the 
Assembly and the Security Council of the organiza- 
tion being unable to implement decisions because 
certain great powers were not in full agreement with 
those decisions, although the question of the so-called 
veto did not come into operation. 


Co-operation Required 

The principle uf unanimity, he said, only gives 
legal expression to certain actual facts, particularly 
the fact that any important and basic decisions of 
the organization, especially decisions on international 
peace and security, require the co-operation of the 
great powers in order to be effective in practice. With- 
out such co-operation, no decision in matters of in- 
ternational peace and security can ever be effective. 


The other purpose which the principle serves is 
that it prevents the organization from being deflected 
from its fundamental purpose, which is to reach in- 
ternational agreement and consent, into an organiza- 
tion which one or several of the great powers might 
manipulate as a too! of their policies against others 
of the great powers. Such tendencies have been and 
are present, Dr. Lange declared. It is not desirable at 
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this stage in the history of the United Nations to re- 
move—or even to discuss the removal of—the prin- 
ciple of unanimity. 

Pointing out that vetos by other powers than the 
U.S.S.R. are not rare, Dr. Ales Bebler (YuGosLavia) 
stated that the substance of the question is the dis- 
agreement among the great powers which divides the 
United States on the one hand and the U.S.S.S.R. on 
the other. 


Citing the Greek question, he declared that resolu- 
tions adopted by the majority against the will of a 
great power and in spite of it are not resolutions 
which favor agreement. Rather they favor war and 
promote wider disagreement. 

After Dr. Wahid Fikry Raafat (Ecypr) asked for a 
paragraph-by-paragraph vote un the resolution (see 
box on page 720), the Assembly voted as follows: 


Absten- 
Affirmative Negative tions 
PRIN o 2, zc cccsesccstiiaucdetenss 40 6 is 
PME BBD cen ceaiceiens 36 7 10 
" RUNDE catedeuniecins 7 8 9 
= Pee caste aueees 38 7 9 
FINI BE cecscscrensncinenaigs 45 0 8 
THE WHOLE RESOLUTION .. 38 6 11 


Discussions in First Committee 

Lengthy discussions had taken place on this sub- 
ject in the First Committee at four meetings on No- 
vember 17, 18, and 19. Support for the United States 
proposal to refer the matter to the Interim Commit- 
tee was expressed, among others, by Australia, Brazil. 
Canada, China, Cuba, France, Greece, the Nether- 
lands, Norway, Panama, the Philippines, Turkey, the 
Union of South Africa, and the United Kingdom. 

The Byelorussian S.S:R. and the Ukrainian S.S.R. 
joined with the other Slav states in opposing the 
proposal. While Chile supported the request for con- 
sultation among the Big Five, it did not believe the 
remainder of the proposal would provide for an ade- 
quate procedure. Rather it favored consideration of 
the problem by the First Committee at the present 
session. Because no modification of the veto rule 
could be effected without the agreement of the big 
powers, Iceland, too, saw no useful purpose in re- 
ferring the matter to the Interim Committee for dis- 
cussion. 

Egypt contended that disarmament was far more 
important than abolition of the veto, and evacuation 
of foreign trooops was the first step toward disarma- 
ment. India thought that the Assembly should watch 
the progress of the untried Interim Committee before 
entrusting such an important matter to it. 

The Philippines expressed the view that there 
seemed to be a drifting toward conflict under the 
system of unrestricted national sovereignty. It was 
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Security Council Reports No Change 
On Italy, Trans-Jordan Applications 


On November 17 the General Assembly re- 
quested the Security Council to reconsider the 
Membership applications of Austria, Finland, 
Ireland, Italy, Portugal, and Trans-Jordan— 
those of Italy and Trans-Jordan before the end 
of the present session. 

The Assembly’s resolutions relating to Italy 
and Trans-Jordan took note of the fact that 
nine members of the Council had supporied 
draft resolutions recommending their admiss.on, 
but that no recommendation was made to the 
Assembly because of the opposition of one 
permanent member, although, in the case of 
Italy, that member had previously expressed 
the belief that Italy was eligible for Membership. 

The Assembly resolutions further expressed 
the view that the opposition to these applications 
was based on grounds not included in Art.cle 
4 of the Charter, and declared that Italy ard 
Trans-Jordan are in the Assembly’s judgment 
peace-loving states within the meaning of Articl 
4 of the Charter, are able and willing to carry 
out the obligations of the Charter, and should 
therefore be admitted to Membership. The As- 
sembly requested the Council to reconsider he 
applications in the light of this determination. 

The Council reconsidered the two applica- 
tions on November 22 and decided to report to 
the Assembly that such reconsideration had 
indicated that none of the members had changed 
its position and that this reconsideration had 
therefore not produced any results. 

The Council decided to postpone further con- 
sideration of the applications to allow consulta- 
tion among the permanent members, and the 
Assembly was so advised. 


time the United Nations was made more effective with 
the ultimate goal of enforceable world law binding 
on all peoples. 

France stressed that consideration by the Interim 
Committee must be of a purely academic nature. 
However, the results might be beneficial. France, 
too, would be glad to take part in conversations be- 
tween the big powers to perfect the use of the veto, 
for it had long supported this method for seeking 
solutions. 

The United Kingdom thought that detailed study 
in the Interim Committee would help to dissipate 
some superficial thinking. It was hopeless over-sim- 
plification, for instance, to think that at present a 
simple majority could be substituted for the rule of 
unanimity in the Security Council. The existence of 
the veto right roughly accords with the relative. posi- 
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tions of the five permanent members in world affairs, 
It is also a, formal acknowledgment of the fact that 
in the field of enforcement a refusal by one of these 
powers to co-operate will gravely impede if not en- 
tirely frustrate any attempt to carry out such action. 
Only a marked improvement in international relations 
could improve the existing situation. The United King. 
dom representative enumerated six points by which 
the Council’s work might be facilitated. 


Assembly Calls For Draft 


Convention on Genocide 


es GENERAL ASSEMBLY has requested the Econom- 

ic and Social Council to complete a convention 
against the crime of genocide for presentation at the 
next session of the General Assembly. 


This was the outcome of a decision taken by the 
General Assembly on November 21, when an amended 
resolution of the Sixth (Legal) Committee was 
adopted by 38 votes to none, with 14 abstentions. 


As originally submitted, the Committee’s proposal 
only asked the Economic and Social Council “to 
study” the proposed convention on genocide, but two 
amendments were introduced before the resolution 
was finally approved by the Assembly. 

The first of these proposed jointly by Cuba, Pan- 
ama, and Egypt, specifically requested the Council 
to draft a convention on this question for presenta- 
tion to the third regular session of the General As- 
sembly. 


To this China proposed a further amendment. This 
had the effect of including a reference to the fact that 
the International Law Commission had been charged 
with “the formulation of the Nuremberg Tribunal,” 
and “the preparation of a draft code of offences against 
peace and security.” 

The Chinese amendment to the joint amendment 
was carried by 29 votes to 15, with 8 abstentions, 
and the amended joint amendment of Cuba, Egypt. 
and Panama was adopted by 34 votes to 15, with 2 
abstentions. 

As thus passed the effect of the resolution is to 
request the Economic and Social Council to continue 
the work it has begun concerning the suppression of 
the crime of genocide, and to proceed with the com- 
pletion of a convention. The Council is also informed 
that it need not await the receipt of the observations 
of all Member states before commencing its work. It 
is requested to submit a report and the draft conven- 
tion to the third regular session of the General As- 
sembly. 
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WO PROPOSALS on the treatment of Indians in 

South Africa failed to secure the requisite two- 
thirds majority in the General Assembly on Novem- 
ber 20, 1947. Following this result, the Indian dele- 
gation offered a third resolution but subsequently 
withdrew it. 

The first of these proposals, a draft resolution pre- 
viously adopted by the First (Political) Committee, 
had requested the Governments of India and South 
Africa to discuss their problems at a round table con- 
ference without further delay, and invited Pakistan to 
take part in such discussions, which should be held 
on the basis of the Assembly’s resolution of last De- 
cember. 

The second draft resolution, submitted jointly by 
the representatives of Belgium, Brazil, Cuba, Den- 
mark, and Norway, also recommended a found table 
conference but without reference to last year’s As- 
sembly resolution. In addition it provided for re- 
course to the International Court of Justice in the 
event that negotiations failed. 

The debate on the question in the Assembly fol- 
lowed lines similar to that held in the First Commit- 
tee. In both cases, two topics were primarily dis- 
cussed: the racial policies of the Union Government, 
and the legal implications of the question. 


Joint Draft Resolution 


After the Rapporteur of the First (Political) Com- 
mittee had presented his report, Belgium, Brazil, Cuba, 
Denmark, and Norway proposed their joint draft 
resolution. 

In doing so, Jao Carlos Muniz (Brazit) pointed 
out that the majority of the Committee had been of 
the opinion that direct negotiation between the two 
parties offered the best method of settlement. Both 
this draft resolution and that submitted by the Indian 
delegation had recommended a round table confer- 
ence and other traditional means of settlement. How- 
ever, the joint draft resolution went a step further 
by suggesting that, should the parties fail to reach 
agreement, they would be invited to submit the ques- 
tion of the extent of their obligations under existing 
agreements, or under the relevant provisions of the 
Charter, to the International Court of Justice. 

The joint proposal was not incompatible with the 
Indian draft resolution, Mr. Muniz contended. It 
recognized the right of the Indian Government to 
submit its complaint to the Assembly; it also recog- 
nized the difficulty confronting the Union Govern- 
ment, “upon which falls the great burden of caring 
for the welfare of the multi-racial community.” 
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No Decision on India-South Africa Question 


Two Resolutions Fail to Secure Two-Thirds Vote 


The representatives of South Africa, El Salvador, 
and the United States supported this joint resolution. 

Reiterating the position taken by his delegation at 
the First Committee, Harry Lawrence (SouTH AFRICA) 
maintained that the matter under discussion was, in 
view of the domestic jurisdiction provisions of Article 
2(7), beyond the competence of the Assembly. Mr. 
Lawrence then reviewed certain aspects of the back- 
ground of the status of Indians in South Africa. 

Contending that his Government had not failed to 
carry out policies announced in the so-called “agree- 
ments” of 1927 and 1932, Mr. Lawrence declared that 
by granting political rights to Indians in 1946, the 
Union Government had gone considerably further 
than the terms of the 1927 Declaration. 

Yet it was precisely this 1946 Act upon which India 
based its complaint against South Africa and which 
the Assembly was asked to condemn as a violation 
of international agreements and of the Charter. This 
Act, however, in addition to providing for a limited 
franchise and right of representation, relaxed a num- 
ber of previously existing restrictions, and provided 
for future controlled acquisition and occupation of 
land by Indians and Europeans alike. Maintaining 
that Indian spokesmen had recognized that this con- 
trol was advisable in certain areas, Mr. Lawrence 
asked how the Act in that case could be held deroga- 
tory to the dignity of the Indian community and a 
violation of international agreements and the Charter. 


The Union Government was anxious to negotiate a 
settlement with India, but it could not admit, for the 
purposes of the desired discussions, that it had broken 
agreements or had violated the Charter. In addi- 
tion, it was asking a great deal to expect South Africa 
to enter into discussions while the Indian Govern- 
ment exerted unilateral pressure through a trade em- 
bargo. Furthermore, the Committee proposal pre- 
scribed last year’s resolution as the basis for round 
table discussions. With the adoption of this draft 
resolution, which could be taken to confirm the “un- 
relenting attitude” of the Indian Government as to 
the admissions to be made by the Union Government, 
the possibility for coming to terms on the basis for 
discussions would disappear altogether. 

The joint draft resolution, on the other hand, was 
a “constructive, helpful, and positive approach” to 
the question, Mr. Lawrence concluded, and the South 
African delegation, as an earnest of good-will, would 
vote for its adoption. 

The representative of El Salvador, Dr. Hector David 
Castro, considered that it would not be appropriate 
for the Assembly to adopt the First Committee’s draft 
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resolution. By taking such action, it would single out 
one country in which the protection of basic human 
rights was alleged to be inadequate, although it was 
well known that such rights were unevenly safeguarded 
in different countries. Mr. Castro referred, as an ex- 
ample, to the fact that in some countries the death 
penalty was not permitted; while in others it was very 
liberally applied. 

Since he questioned the usefulness of the pressure 
on the Union Government which would result from 
the adoption of the Committee’s draft resolution, Mr. 
Castro declared that the Assembly should use its “cor- 
dial suggestions” to continue negotiations and make 
use of the International Court to decide any breach 
of an international obligation. 

The United States representative, Charles Fahy, 
regretted that he could not vote for the Committee’s 
draft resolution; he took the view that reaffirmation 
of the resolution of December 8, 1946, would impair 
the prospects for successful negotiations between the 
parties, especially when such negotiations were to be 
held “on the basis of” that resolution. The United 
States would therefore vote against that part of the 
draft resolution. 

The joint draft resolution, on the other hand, em- 
phasized the round table conference approach with- 
out at the same time containing provisions which 
tended to prevent the holding of such a conference. 
It called first for discussions and then mediation or 
conciliation. Should efforts so directed fail to bring 
about an amicable settlement, Mr. Fahy stated, it was 
quite likely that the reason for such failure would be 
the lack of clarification as to the international obli- 
gations involved. Resort to the International Court 
would then appear to be the best means of obtaining 
clarification. 


First Committee Resolution 


A majority of speakers, however, urged the rejec- 
tion of the joint draft resolution in favor of that 
adopted by the First Committee. 


The Polish representative, Dr. Oscar Lange, defined 
two tendencies which he regarded as dangerous, and 
which were to be observed in the debates of the cur- 
rent session of Assembly. These were the tendencies 
to refer political issues to the International Court and 
to undermine some of the achievements of the last 
Assembly session, which had been, in his opinion, a 
great one. 

The dispute between India and South Africa, Dr. 
Lange said, was essentially a political situation re- 
quiring negotiations, and this situation could not be 
solved by an appeal to the International Court. Fur- 
thermore, although it had certain legal aspects, the 
essential issue was that of racial equality and of the 
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international conflicts which were bound te occur 
whenever such equality was infringed upon by a goy. 
ernment. 

Several other speakers also opposed the proposal 
to have recourse to the Court. The joint draft resolu. 
tion, in the opinion of Mrs. V. L. Pandit (Input), 
was in substance “only an invitation to the Union of 
South Africa to stand by, not to go to a conference, 
and to compel a reference to the International Court 
of Justice, thus putting the whole matter indefinitely 
into cold storage.” It was true, she added, that every 
political question had a legal aspect. However, if it 
were argued that recourse should be therefore made 
to the Court, the Korean question, the “little As. 
sembly” proposal, and the Palestine question must 
all be referred to that organ. 


The Mexican representative, Dr. Luis Quintanilla, 
pointed out that the wording of the joint draft reso- 
lution would permit one of the parties to carry the 
matter to the Court from the very beginning without 
trying to reach an agreement through a round table 
conference or by other direct means. In this way, 
the “true solution” of a political problem would be 
eluded. 

The tendency to propose that political questions be 
transferred to the Court had arisen both in the As 
sembly and in the Security Council, declared Andrei 
A. Gromyko (U.S.S.R.). He gave as examples the 
question of evacuating British troops from Egypt and 
the question of admitting new members to the United 
Nattions. As a rule, he continued, “ludicrous argu- 
ments” were used in favor of such a procedure, one 
being that the Court has nothing to do. The effort 
to “shunt” questions to the Court “cannot be evalu- 
ated otherwise than as an attempt to expunge the 
political content of these questions and to focus the 
attenticn of the General Assembly solely on the juri- 
dical aspects of these questions.” 

The Assembly could not, Mr. Gromyko said, fail 
to reaffirm the position which it took in 1946 with- 
out impairing its authority and prestige. 


Racial Discrimination Question 


As in the case of the discussions in the First Com 
mittee, several of the speeches in the Assembly re 
ferred to the charge of discriminatory practices. 


Referring to the Union Government’s 1946 Act, in 
reply to a question put by the South African repre 
sentative, Mrs. V. L. Pandit said that India did desire 
the repeal of that act. Its so-called progressive por- 
tions provided a sham franchise “which does not give 
the Indians any right at all.” 

The real issue, Mrs. Pandit continued, affected all 
the peoples of Africa and Asia. “For us, it is not 
the mere assertion of certain rights and privileges. 
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We look upon it primarily as a challenge to our dig- 
nity and self-respect.” It was for this reason that 
India had resisted every attempt to divert the debate 
to a consideration of the legal aspects of the issue. 


She repeated that India would suspend its trade 
embargo if the Union Government suspended, “even 
administratively,” its Asiatic Land Tenure and In- 
dian Representation Act. However, India could only 
accept a settlement consistent with the dignity of the 
cause it represented. 


The representative of the Ukrainian S.S.R., Andrei 
|. Galagan, cited numerous examples to support his 
claim that racial discrimination in South Africa was 
comparable to that which had existed under the Nazi 
regime. The Indians suffered from political, educa- 
tional, economic, and social discrimination. The at- 
tempt to justify racial discrimination on the ground 
that it served the cause of progress and the develop- 
ment of human culture was ludicrous. The existence 
of various races might indeed serve to promote human 
culture, Mr. Galagan continued, but only on condi- 
tion that the rights of all races were respected, and 
that the government carried on a policy based upon 
the respect of the racial characteristics of each people, 
and, at the same time, promoted their political, moral, 
social, and cultural development. The racial discrim- 
ination against Indians in South Africa, was, Mr. 
Galagan concluded, “‘a black stain upon mankind.” 


In support of his charge of racial discrimination in 
South Africa, Dr. Ales Bebler (YucosLavia) ré- 
ferred to restrictions on the ownership of land by 
non-Europeans, and to existing travel restrictions. 
Academic discussions had been held regarding the 
meaning of the phrase “fundamental human rights,” 
but no one could deny that racial discrimination was 
undemocratic. Yet a number of states which referred 
to themselves as democratic had voted against the 
resolution adopted by a majority in the First Com- 
mittee. 


There was a great principle at stake, Dr. Bebler 
continued, and he hoped that the Assembly would not 
vote to uphold a social status quo of discrimination, 
but would range itself on the side of racial tolerance 
and equality. 


Reiterating a previously expressed argument that 
the present matter had ceased to be a question of 


domestic jurisdiction exclusively, Mr. Gromyko 
(U.S.S.R.) emphasized that hundreds of facts con- 
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firmed that the Union Government was following a 
policy of “blatant and intolerable discrimination,” 
against its Indian and Negro populations. Such a 
policy was fascist in character and similar to that 
carried out in Nazi Germany. 

Mr. Gromyko then drew a parallel between the 
debates and the voting alignment on the present issue 
and on the Spanish question. The same states, he de- 
clared, were defending the Franco regime and the 
Union Government, while India was being defended 
by the Soviet Union and the other two Soviet Re- 
publics, by the delegations of some eastern European 
countries, and by those countries with a tradition of 
struggle for national liberation and those which re- 
membered colonial oppression. 


China was particularly interested in the principle 
of racial equality, declared Dr. Wellington Koo, be- 
cause it had nationals scattered in different parts of 
the world. There were several thousand Chinese 
nationals in South Africa, and they were also subject 
to the restrictions contained in the Asiatic Land Ten- 
ure and Indian Representation Act of 1946. He had 
been assured by Field Marshal Smuts last year that 
conversations would be started to find a satisfactory 
solution so far as Chinese nationals were concerned. 
No conversations had yet been started, but the Chi- 
nese Government would continue to approach the 
Union Government in the hope that a satisfactory out- 
come would be reached. 

Dr. Koo opposed the joint draft resolution as likely 
to be productive of delays and complications, and he 
strongly upheld the view that it was for the Assembly 
to determine its own competence on this and other 
questions. 


Both Resolutions Defeated 


The draft resolution of the First Committee was 
voted upon first. The result was 31 in favor to 19 
against, with 6 abstentions. The draft resolution was 
therefore defeated, as it did not obtain the required 
two-thirds majority. 

The joint draft resolution, submitted by Belgium, 
Brazil, Cuba, Denmark, and Norway was also rejected, 
this time by a vote of 24 in favor, 29 against, with 3 
abstentions. 

On the evening of November 20, the Indian delega- 
tion submitted a third draft resolution, but withdrew 
it the following day. 





Trusteeship Council Studies Petitions 


Decides to Hear Ewe Representatives 


§ nee TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL has not only broadened 

the scope of its activities during the last ‘six 
months but has gained in influence and recognition, 
declared Francis B. Sayre, opening the second ses- 
sion on November 20. Reviewing the developments 
since the Council’s first session in March and April, 
Mr. Sayre recalled that: 


@ The Council Mission had visited Western Samoa, 
and its report was now before the Council. 


@ The United States had submitted an agreement for 
the former Japanese-mandated islands in the Pacific. 
This was first approved by the Security Council as 
an agreement relating to a “strategic area” and sub- 
sequently by the Assembly during the present session. 


@ On November 1, the Assembly approved the Trus- 
teeship Agreement for Nauru, submitted by Australia 
on behalf of the United Kingdom, New Zealand, and 
Australia, the three powers which had previously 
held a League of Nations Mandate over the island, 
and in whose behalf Australia administered Nauru. 

@ The Assembly decided on November 1 to refer 
to the Trusteeship Council the report submitted by 
the Union of South Africa for South West Africa, 
a territory mandated by the League. 

@ The Fourth (Trusteeship) Committee of the As- 
sembly had commented on the report of :the first 
session of the Trusteeship Council. 


The provisional agenda is studied by Awni Khalidy (Iraq) ; 

Francis B. Sayre (United States), Council President; Dr. 

Luis Padilla Nervo (Mexico); and General Carlos P. 
Romulo (Philippines) . 
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In the past, non-self-governing territories had too 
often been breeding spots for war. Under the Trustee- 
ship System, Mr. Sayre declared, such territories 
were removed from the area of international rivalry, 
and the fundamental rights of their inhabitants had 
been placed above all political or imperial considera- 
tions. The United Nations was committed to their 
progressive development towards self-government or 
independence. 

Great movements were astir in the world, Mr. Sayre 
added, with colonial peoples progressing towards the 
great goal of -human freedom. “The Trusteeship 
Council within the scope of its Charter functions is 
called upon to guide and assist and accelerate this 
altogether healthy process.” 


Mr. Sayre welcomed the new members recently 
elected by the Assembly—the Philippines and Costa 
Rica. As in the first session, one member, the 
U.S.S.R., was not represented at the Council table. 


During a brief general discussion which followed, 
Luis Padilla Nervo (MExICcQ) pointed out that under 
Article 81 the United Nations itself could function 
as an administering authority. 


If wise and opportune use was made of this pos- 
sibility of direct control of trust territories, “it could 
constitute an answer to certain political problems re- 
lated to the peace settlements.” In addition, Mr. 
Nervo hoped that in due time all mandated territories 
would be placed under the Trusteeship System, to- 
gether with other non-self-governing territories out- 
side the mandates category. 

Welcoming the new members as fellow representa- 
tives of non-administering powers, Dr. Liu Chieh 
(CHIna) emphasized that the Council was not com- 
posed of two opposing groups; rather, the Charter’s 
framers had agreed that policies could best be formu- 
lated by a balance of views on the part of adminis- 
tering and non-administering powers. 


While praising the work of the Council to date, 
the Chinese representative warned that much still re- 
mained to bring the Trusteeship System to the stage 
of development envisaged by the Charter. He asso- 
ciated’ himself with the points made by the Mexican 
representative, and added that he had been disturbed 
during the recent meetings of the Assembly to find 
some members attempting to resist the view that 
non-self-governing territories other than mandated 
territories should be brought into the Trusteeship 
System. 


Awni Khalidy (IRAQ) reminded the Council that 
his own country had “graduated” from the Mandate 
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stage, and in a manner which caused the former 
Mandatory, the United Kingdom, and Iraq to become 
“the friendliest and happiest of allies.” Mr. Khalidy 
commended that example to others who might not 
desire to come within the Trusteeship System. 

The Trusteeship Council had avoided splitting into 
two camps, he concluded, and he expressed the hope 
that it would remain a solid bloc in the best inter- 
ests of everyone. 

A brief report on the work of the Secretariat 
since the last session of the Council was then given 
by Dr. Victor Hoo, Assistant Secretary-General for 
Trusteeship and Information from Non-Self-Govern- 
ing Territories. 


All-Ewe Petition 

After adopting the twelve-item provisional agenda 
(see the WEEKLY BULLETIN, Vol. III, no. 22 (Nov. 
25), p. 687) with certain minor changes, and the 
report of the Secretary-General on credentials, the 
Council began consideration of petitions presented. 
The first question related to the petition of the All- 
Ewe Conference. Meeting at Accra, Gold Coast, last 
summer, this organization adopted resolutions call- 
ing for the “unification under a single administration 
of Eweland, which is at present partitioned between 
Togoland under French administration, Togoland 
under British administration, and the Gold Coast 
Colony.” 

The first point to be discussed was whether repre- 
sentatives of the All-Ewe Conference should be 
allowed to make an oral statement in support of the 
petition. At the outset of this discussion, Pierre 
Ryckmans (BELcIuM) said that there was danger in 
allowing the oral statement of a case to become the 
normal rule in the consideration of petitions. Such 
a procedure would tend to introduce emotional and 
irrelevant matter into the consideration of petitions. 
Furthermore, the practice of granting oral hearings 
might encourage a certain type of individual to be- 
come a sort of professional petition lawyer, whose 
value to petitioners would be measured in proportion 
to the violence of his expression. 

Mr. Ryckmans suggested that permission be granted 
for the oral hearing only on condition that one or two 
of the petitioners themselves, and not their profes- 
sional agents, appeared before the Council, and that 
they managed to get to New York in time to be heard 
without unduly delaying the session. 

The petitioners should be granted a hearing, Henri 
Laurentie (FRANCE) agreed, but it should be clearly 
stipulated that the representatives be chosen from 
those who actually signed the petition, and that a 
clear time limit should be set within which those 
representatives must present themselves. Sir Alan 
C. M. Burns (Unirep Kincpom) associated himself 
with the French representative and added that ten 
days should be the time limit fixed. 
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General Romulo discusses the work of the Trusteeship 
Council with Sir Alan Burns (United Kingdom). Another 
member of the United Kingdom delegation, P. S. Falla, 
listens to the conversation. : 

Other representatives, however, doubted whether 
it would be possible for the representatives to get 
from Togoland in such a brief period of time. Fin- 
ally, a Mexican proposal that the hearing be granted 
if the representatives of the petitioners could arrive 
in New York within two weeks was unanimously 
adopted. The consideration of petitions from the 
All-Ewe Conference was therefore postponed until 
December 6, and a cable was dispatched to that effect. 


Ad Hoc Committee Established 

During the Council’s discussion on November 24, 
several speakers maintained that certain of the peti- 
tions which had been received were not admissible 
because they did not relate to any specific territory 
in the Trusteeship System. Benjamin Gerig (UNITED 
STATES), pointed out, for example, that such ques- 
tions as whether or not the polar regions should be 
brought under international trusteeship, as suggested 
by three petitions, might perhaps fall within the 
scope of the Assembly, but certainly not within that 
of the Council. (These petitions were received from 
members of the Women’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom in Geneva, Switzerland; Copen- 
hagen, Denmark; and Helsinki, Finland.) 

The Council agreed to set up an ad hoc committee 
to report on the admissability of the petitions which 
had been submitted. This committee, composed of 
the representatives of Belgium, China, Iraq, and the 
United Kingdom, was not empowered to examine the 
substance of the petitions, and the final decision even 
on their admissability would rest with the Council 
itself. 
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ECAFE Convenes in Philippines 


Economic Commission for Asia Examines Secretariat Reports 


HE Economic CoMMISSION FOR ASIA AND THE 
Far East convened for its second session at 
Baguio, the Philippines, on November 24. Meeting in 
the former capital of the Philippines for a session ex- 
pected to last two weeks or longer, the representatives 
of Australia, China, France, India, the Netherlands, 
the Philippines, Siam, the U.S.S.R., the United King- 
dom, and the United States were welcomed by Presi- 
dent Manuel Roxas. 
The Commission was one of the United Nations 
organs providing the greatest hope for practical 
achievement, President Roxas declared. 


It was futile to attempt to fix responsibility for 
prewar conditions, he continued, but it could not be 
forgotten that for centuries Asians were not free to 
direct and control their lives. Their weak economy 
had now been dislocated by the war, and it was not 
sufficient merely to plan restoration. 

The prewar colonial economy must be discarded, 
and agricultural economy complemented with indus- 
trial development, he said. It was not sufficient merely 
to produce raw materials and supply the factories of 
others; purchasing power, providing means for a 
higher social status, must be insured. 


Asia’s Needs Great 


President Roxas regretted that attention was focused 
on Europe, where he believed the needs were relatively 
less than in Asia. Concern for Europe might lead 
to the false notion that Asia could patiently endure 
greater privations. Asians were not beggars, Presi- 
dent Roxas declared; they sought only an equal op- 
portunity to work out their own destiny. If rich na- 
tions did not help, that was their privilege. The 
Asians would accept it with some dignity, but the 
question would be asked whether the one-world con- 
cept was limited to Europe and the Western Hemis- 
phere, and whether the generosity and altruism of 
the great powers had a color line. 


The world could not be half free and half slave, 
President Roxas stated. If this fundamental principle 
was not recognized, he warned, another war could not 
be avoided. 

Poverty in Asia was as old as history, declared Dr. 
T. F. Tsiang (Cuina), Chairman of the Commission, 
but he was convinced that no country was foolish 
enough to think that it could sell its products to a 
people too poor to buy. While the task of the Com- 
mission was clearly limited by its terms of reference, 
there was a positive sphere of work to be tackled. 


David Owen, Assistant Secretary-General for Eco- 
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nomic Affairs, told the Commission that the Secretary. 
General was fully conscious of the importance of 
ECAFE, which made the United Nations real to 
Asia, and made practical achievement possible. 


Agenda Adopted 


On November 25, the Commission adopted a six- 
teen-item agenda. Two of these items relate to New 
Zealand’s application for membership on the Com. 
mission, and to consideration of the admission of as- 
sociate members. 

At its first session, the Commission had appointed 
a Committee of the Whole to consider membership, 
the Commission’s geographical scope and any other 
changes to its terms of reference. It decided that 
countries within the geographical scope of the region 
which are not members of the United Nations may 
be admitted as associate members. The admission of 
associate members will give the representatives of 
non-self-governing territories the opportunity to take 
part without vote in all meetings of the Commission. 


At its meeting of November 25, the Commission 
recommended unanimously to the Economic and 
Social Council that New Zealand be elected to full 
membership, as had been proposed by China and 
seconded by the Netherlands. In the meantime, New 
Zealand will sit as an observer. 


Burma was elected to associate membership, as 
were Ceylon and Hongkong, while one associate mem- 
bership was awarded to the Malayan Union, North 
Borneo, Brunei, and Sarawak. The Commission was 
to consider associate membership applications from 
Cambodia and Laos. 


The consideration of the working relations with the 
Allied Control Authorities in Japan and Korea is 
also an agenda item. The Economic and Social Coun- 
cil at its fifth sesion resolved that ECAFE might con- 
sult with the representatives of the respective control 
authorities of Japan and Korea, and might be con- 
sulted by them for the purpose of mutual information 
and advice regarding the economies of Japan and 
Korea in their relation to the ecoriomy of Asia and 
the Far East. 

Following this, the Executive Secretary of ECAFE 
visited Japan in October. The Supreme Commander 
of the Allied Powers informed him that his represen- 
tative would attend the next session of the Com- 
mission. A note on the Supreme Commander’s eco- 
nomic objectives in Japan has been circulated among 
members of the Commission. 

Another important agenda item relates to a survey 
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made by the Secretariat of reconstruction problems 
and needs. 

At the first meeting in Shanghai, the Commission 
decided that the short-term requirements of the vari- 
ous countries within its geographical scope should be 
analyzed regarding their essential reconstruction 
needs. These included food, seed, fertilizers, textiles, 
raw materials, industrial, mining and transport equip- 
ment, coal and other fuel. The Secretariat, which was 
charged with making the analysis, also had to ascer- 
tain to what extent the above requirements could be 
met from domestic resources, from sources within the 
region of Asia and the Far East, and from all other 
sources. 

The Commission’s Secretariat—whose headquart- 
ers is in Shanghai—sent out a detailed questionnaire 
to the countries involved for the purpose of receiving 
hasic data. It did not await the answers to the ques- 
tionnaire, however, as it will take considerable time 
for the governments to prepare this material, but 
sent several members to the different countries to 
obtain on-the-spot information. In this way, the 
Secretariat has been able to present a preliminary 
report to the Commission, together with practical 
recommendations as to the next steps to be followed 
for the consideration of the Commission. Specific 
reports on present economic conditions in Ceylon, 
China, India, the Malayan Union, Singapore, Indo- 
nesia, and the Philippines have been attached to this 
report. 

In most parts of Asia, the survey states, the post- 
war situation was tending to become worse, especially 
regarding food supply, because of continued increase 
in population. 

The effects of the war were felt adversely even in 
countries which did not experience war damage. There 
was dislocation occasioned by changes in interna- 
tional economic relations as between countries within 
the region and between them and the rest of the 
world. . 

The survey also analyzes the position of Japan in 
the economy of the Far East and as a market and 
source of supply. In addition, the place of Asia in 
the global system of trade and finance is examined. 

The Commission will consider the recommendations 
set forth in the Secretariat’s paper, which include the 
establishment of working parties at an early date to 
consider the problem of supplies of fertilizers, in- 
secticides, fungicides, poisons, and veterinary re- 
quirements throughout Asia. The survey further rec- 
ommends the establishment of four committees on 
food and agriculture (jointly with FAO): transport; 
fuel and power; and industry and materials. 


Training of Personnel 


Another important item on the Commission’s agen- 
da relates to technical training and the use of ex- 
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The Purpose of ECAFE 

The primary objective of ECAFE is to “initi- 
ate and participate in measures for facilitating 
concerted action for the economic reconstruction 
of Asia and the Far East,” and for “raising the 
level of economic activity” within the region; 
and with this purpose in view to maintain and 
strengthen economic relations of countries within 
the region, both among themselves and with 
other countries of this world. 


In pursuance of this objective, ECAFE is to: 


@ Make or sponsor investigations and studies 
of economic and technological problems and 
developments. 

@ Undertake or sponsor the collection, evalua- 
tion and dissemination of economie, technolog- 
ical, and statistical information. 


@ Make recommendations to governments and 
specialized agencies. 

e Consult with or be consulted by the repre- 
sentatives of the control authorities in Japan 
and Korea “for the purpose of mutual informa- 
tion and advice on matters concerning the eco- 
nomies of Japan and Korea respectively in re- 
lation to the rest of the economy of Asia and 
the Far East.” 

@ Co-operate with specialized agencies and in- 
ter-governmental organizations. 

@ After discussion with any specialized agency 
functioning in the same general field, and with 
the approval of the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil, establish subsidiary bodies to facilitate the 
carrying out of its responsibilities. 


pert assistance by governments. The Commission will 
examine a report submitted by the Secretariat, which 
had been charged with the responsibility of making 
investigation in this field. 


The report on technical training states that there 
is a big gap between the supply of technical personnel 
and the need for them, not merely in respect of future 
requirements but even in regard to current and im- 
mediate needs. In all countries there is an awareness 
of the urgency and the immensity of the problem, and 
efforts are being made to meet the situation as best 
as possible. 


Among its recommendations, the Secretariat report 
suggests that a working party be constituted to ex- 
amine the nature and extent of training facilities 
available within the region and abroad, and the 
methods and arrangements now existing for getting 
expert assistance from within the region and abroad. 
The working party should also examine the manner in 
which ECAFE can promote or supplement such meth- 
ods or arrangements. 
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The Rights of Man 


A Comment by Harold J. Laski 


Continuing our series of articles on a Bill of Human Rights, we publish 
below the comments of the distinguished political scientist, Professor Harold 
J. Laski of the University of London. 


Professor Laski’s comments are excerpts from “Notes towards a proposed 
Memorandum on Human Rights” which he sent to UNESCO in answer to 
an inquiry on the philosophical basis of human rights. UNESCO's report 
reviewing the comments of the distinguished authorities who had responded 
to its inquiry will be submitted to the Commission on Human Rights, the 
United Nations body engaged in the great task of preparing a universal 


Bill of Human Rights. 


| iy Is of the first importance if a 

document of this kind [i.e., a 
universal Bill of Human Rights] is 
to have lasting influence and sig- 
nificance to remember that the great 
declarations of the past are a quite 
special heritage of Western civiliza- 
tion, that they are deeply involved 
in a Protestant bourgeois tradition, 
which is itself an outstanding as- 
pect of the rise of the middle class 
to power, and that, though their 
expression is universal in its form, 
the attempts at realization which lie 
behind that expression have too 
rarely reached below the level of 
the middle class. . . . 


It must be remembered, further, 
that one of the main emphases 
which have underlain past declara- 
tions of rights has been the pre- 
sumed antagonism between the free- 
dom of the individual citizen and 
the authority of the government in 
the political community. It is not 
merely that the rights of the citi- 
zens have been conceived in in- 
dividualist terms, and upon the 
political plane. There is the deeper 
problem that has arisen from the 
unconscious, or half-conscious, as- 
sumption of those who wrote the 
great documents of the past that 
every addition to governmental 
power is a substraction from in- 
dividual freedom. . 


Even if it be argued, and it is at 
least doubtful whether it can be ar- 
gued, that this liberal pattern was 
ever valid, it is certainly not valid 
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today. There are vital elements in 
the common good which can only 
be achieved by action under the 
state-power — education, housing, 
public health, security against un- 
employment, these at a standard ac- 
ceptable to the community in an 
advanced society in Western civili- 
zation, cannot be achieved by any 
co-operation of citizens who do not 
exercise the authority of govern- 
ment. It becomes plain, on any 
close analysis, that so far from 
there being a necessary antagonism 
between individual freedom and 
governmental authority, there are 
areas of social life in which the sec- 
ond is the necessary condition of 
the first. No statement of rights 
could be relevant to the contempo- 
rary situation which ignored this 
fact. 


It yet remains true that there are 
certain areas of life where human 
rights depend, in all normal cir- 
cumstances, on the limitation of 
governmental authority. The prin- 
ciples underlying the writ of habeas 
corpus, of double jeopardy, of what 
the American Constitution calls 
“cruel. and excessive punishment,” 
are obvious examples of such areas. 


It is more difficult to define with 
any precision the limitations which 
ought to be placed upon govern- 
mental interference with rights such 
as freedom of speech, freedom of 
association, and freedom of religi- 
ous belief; yet, on experience, lim- 
itations upon the power of govern- 


ment when such rights as these are 
involved are of profound import- 
ance. Each of these, however, is 
acquiring a new and intricate con- 
text in the light of social and eco- 
nomic, including technological, 
change. The nature of modem 
weapons, the power of radio, any 
concentration of ownership in pri- 
vate hands, of the press, or the 
cinema, may be as dangerous, even 
more dangerous, to the fulfilment of 
rights than when they are in the 
hands of a government. General 
principles in these areas have little 
meaning except in terms of their 
application. 


Nor must we forget that most at- 
tempts, since the classic declara- 
tions of rights at the end of the 
eighteenth and the first part of the 
nineteenth centuries, to safeguard 
society against the abuse of power, 
especially economic power, by in- 
dividual citizens, have been gravely | 
unsuccessful. This is true, for ex- 
ample, of the Fourteenth and Fif- 
teenth Amendments to the Ameri- 
can Constitution. .. . 


b eessg is the further difficulty 
that we are now in the midst 
of a vast world revolution which 
has brought with it one of those 
deep crises of values, both individ- 
ual and social, in which, as Thucy- 
dides pointed out over two thou- 
sand years ago, men ceased to un- 
derstand one another because “the 
meaning of words ‘had no longer 
the same relationrto things, but was 
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changed by them as they thought 
proper.” “It is obvious that “de- 
mocracy” does not mean the same 
thing to the chairman of the Na- 
tional Committee of the Republican 
Party in the United States as it does 
to Generalissimo Stalin; and it is 
equally obvious that each has a dif- 
ferent conception of terms like 
freedom and right. The economic 
system, indeed, which the United 
States business man calls “free en- 
terprise” is unrecognizable under 
that description by a British Social- 
ist. The nature of the state-power 
itself, moreover, appears quite dif- 
ferently to a British Socialist than 
it does to a British Tory. Any state- 
ment of human rights would en- 
counter inescapable problems of un- 
derstanding and interpretation 
which would either make it so 
vague as to be worthless, or so com- 
posed as to be a threat to that con- 
cept of value in any particular area 
it appeared to reject. It is bound 
te be a doubtful matter whether a 
Declaration of Human Rights will 
be universally acceptable until there 
is a real prospect of resolving the 
crisis of values before which we 
stand... . 


HE ABSENCE of the assurance of 

peace on the international 
plane is still more striking. How- 
ever true it be that there is no gov- 
ernment in the world today which 
wants war, there are governments 
pursuing objectives which other 
governments would not permit them 
to realize except under the com- 
pulsion of defeat in war. What one 
government calls “indefensible im- 
perialist expansion” another gov- 
ernment regards as “necessary 
strategic protection.” The atmos- 
phere of doubt and suspicion leads 
to the development of what may 
fairly be called “client nations” 
whose sovereign control of their 
own affairs has become a myth 
without the power even to edify 
its exponents any longer. Any dis- 
cussion of human rights must in- 
involve the discussion of the rights 
of those nations recognized as 
eee. 5°. fe 
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Professor of Political Science at the 
University of London since 1926, Har- 
old J. Laski has also taught at a num- 
ber of famous universities in Canada 
and the United States. He is the author 
of numerous books on political science 
including ‘The Problem of Sovereign- 
ty,” “The State in Theory and Prac- 
tice,” “Democracy in Crisis,” ’’Reflec- 
tions on the Revolution of our Time,” 
and “Faith, Reason, Civilization.” 


The swift pace of change, es- 
pecially of technological change, 
adds to the burden of our problem. 
It has the two-fold result of inten- 
sifying inequalities within nations 
and between nations. On the evi- 
dence, there can be little doubt that 
one of the consequences of mass 


production in a highly industrial- 


ized community upon all save the 
exceptional worker is a conditioning 
to submissiveness and irresponsi- 
bility; and this is increased where 
dismissal, with the prospect of un- 
employment, is the penalty for any 
failure in the adaptation required 
by a machine-technology which is 
always seeking to reduce as much 
as possible the initiative the worker 
must contribute to the performance 
of his job. . . . The pace and char- 
acter of technological change, 
moreover, gives the rich and high- 
ly industrialized nation an im- 
mense advantage over the poor, 
especially the mainly agricultural 
nation, whenever any issue arises 


which involves the possibility that 
force may be employed in its de- 
termination. A nation which can 
afford to manufacture atomic 
bombs, and is prepared to use 
them, is bound to have its way 
against another nation which lacks 
the means, financial and material, 
necessary to their manufacture. 


In the light of such considera- 
tions as these, any attempt by the 
United Nations to formulate a Dee- 
laration of Human Rights in indi- 
vidualist terms would quite inevi- 
tably fail. It would have little au- 
thority in those political societies 
which, increasingly both in number 
and in range of effort, assume the 
need to plan their social and eco- 
nomic life. It is, indeed, legitimate 
tc go further and say that if the as- 
sumptions behind such a Declara- 
tion were individualistic, the docu- 
ment would be regarded as a threat 
to a new way of life by the defend- 
ers of historic principles which are 
now subject to profound challenge. 
Its effect would be to separate, and 
not to unify, the groping towards 
common purposes achieved 
through common institutions and 
common standards of behavior 
which it is the objective of such a 
Declaration to promote. 


Nothing, in fact, is gained, and 
a great deal may be lost, unless a 
Declaration of this character notes 
the fact of important ideological 
differences between political socie- 
ties and takes full account of their 
consequences in the behavior both 
of persons and institutions. To at- 
tempt to gloss them over would be 
to ignore completely the immense 
changes they involve in the atti- 
tude that a socialist society, on the 
one hand, even a society beginning 
to embark on socialist experiment, 
and a capitalist society, on the 
other, is likely to take to things 
like private property; law, both 
civil and criminal; the services of 
health and education; the possi- 
bility of living, between certain 
ages, without the duty to earn a liv- 
ing; the place of the arts, of, in- 
deed, culture in its widest sense, in 
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the society; the methods of ccm- 
municating news and ideas; the 
ways in which citizens adopt a vo- 
cation in life; the conditions of pro- 
motion in the vocation adopted; the 
relation of trade unionism to the 
process of economic production. 
These are examples merely. .. . 
Under circumstances such as 
these the issue of a Declaration of 
Rights, would be a grave error of 
judgment unless it set out deliber- 
ately to unify, and not to separate, 
men in their different political so- 
cieties. It must, therefore, empha- 
size the identities, and not the dif- 
ferences, in the competing social 
philosophies which now arouse such 
passionate discussion. But even 
then, it will have little value, even 
as a general expression of aspira- 
tions, unless it is both concrete 
enough and definite enough in char- 
acter to seem clearly to possess the 
practical merits of being capable 
of application by the effort of those 
to whom it is addressed. It mus‘, 
this is to say, be a program and 
not a sermon. It must be a criterion 
of the actual practices of existing 
political countries so framed that 
it is felt to be a living canon of 
their validity. . . . 
r IS DIFFICULT, moreover, to 
aveid the conclusion that was 
aptly formulated by Marx when he 
said that “the ruling ideas of an 
age are the ideas of its ruling 
class.” From that conclusion it fol- 
lows that, historically, previous dec- 
larations of rights have in fact been 
attempts to give special sanctity to 
rights which some given ruling class 
at some given time in the life of 
a political society it controlled felt 
to be of peculiar importance to the 
members of that class. It is no 
doubt true that they were often, 
even usually, written out in uni- 
versal form; perhaps even their 
claim to the status of universal'ty 
gave them a power of inspiration 
beyond the area in which they were 
intended to be effective. But it re- 
mains generally true that in their 
application the status of universal- 
ity was always reduced to a partic- 
ularity made, so far as possible, to 
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coincide with what a ruling class 
believed to be in its interest, or 
what it regarded as the necessary 
limits of safe concession. ... 

In the postwar world in which 
we find ourselves, important inter- 
nal and external factors have com- 
bined to make the satisfaction of 
capitalist need for profit easily 
compatible with the realization of 
human rights at the level of expcce- 
tation which the workers, in any 
well-organized trade union move- 
ment, deem adequate. The contrast 
between capitalist need and dem- 
ocratic demand has become out- 
standing and momentous. This con- 
trast is one of the major reasons 
for the revolutionary condition of 
our time. No Declaration that 
failed to take full account of its 
consequences would be more than 
an empty body of formulae re- 
ceiving polite recognition, but ex- 
ercising no serious influence. 

This is the central reason why a 
Declaration of Rights which aims 
at assisting the victory of social 
justice in the present crisis of val- 
ues in our civilization must take ac- 
count of the fact that the private 
ownership of at least the vital 
means of production makes it in- 
creasingly impossible to maintain 
either freedom or democracy. Eco- 
nomic exploration, in the measura- 
ble future, is certain to be vertical, 
and not horizontal. We have passed 
the frontiers of horizontal econom- 
ic expansion; even in the United 
States, internal migration has be- 
come more difficult as free land has 
ceased to be available. If we are, 
therefore, to make the relations of 
production in contemporary civili- 
zation proportionable to the forces 
of production, the need for a basic 
revision of the foundations of pri- 
vate property, as these were con- 
ceived by all except persons of a 
socialist outlook since 1789, has be- 
come imperative. Vertical expan- 
sion of production can only be 
obtained in a planned economy 
which is consciously aimed at the 
well-being of the whole community. 
Any continued reliance upon hori- 
zontal expansion, in times of pri- 


vate ownership, means the increas- 
ing use of the state-power to pro- 
tect a privileged minority in a po- 
litical community which, sooner or 
later, is bound to look beyond the 
territorial boundaries of the com- 
munity both to maintain its own 
privileges and to satisfy the ma- 
jority excluded from them. We 
ought to have learned this lesson 
from two world wars and, not 
least, from the implications of the 
history of the years between the 
wars. It is, for example, no use 
saying that there is need to recog- 
nize the right of the citizen to a 
secure job with adequate wages, 
and with reasonable leisure, if the 
only periods when this right has 
been fulfilled has been those of the 
two world wars. Nor is it any use 
proclaiming the right to adequate 
medical care if, first, the territorial 
distribution of doctors makes this 
unavailable to the citizen, and his 
standard of life does not permit 
him to take advantage of medical 
care even if it is available; no seri- 
cus study of the problem of public 
health can fail to arrive at the con- 
clusion that it is insoluble unless 
the medical profession is organized 
as a national service. 
veneer OF SPEEGH eannot be 
seriously said to exist fn any 
political society (a) in the absence 
of economic security, and (b) 
where the vital means of commun- 
nication—the press, for example, 
the radio, and the cinema—are all 
of them departments of big busi- 
ness, and tending increasingly 
towards monopoly in each instance. 
Without economic security only the 
very exceptional citizen will speak 
his full mind, for fear of losing his 
job; there is no safeguard for his 
job save in a society where there 
is full employment; and there can- 
not be full employment in a capital- 
ist society save where it is at war... . 
Freedom of speech is, in fact, 
largely a function of economic pow- 
ers; even more so is the right to 
freedom of association, especially 
in the context of industry. The right 
to strike, for example, is, of neces- 
sity, severely limited in any vital 
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area of a complex economic com- 
munity. A government is com- 
pelled to intervene wherever a 
strike endangers food or health, 
communications or transport. If the 
services which provide these goods 
are privately owned, the inevitable 
result is that government interven- 
tion, save in the most exceptional 
circumstances, renders the power of 
the strike, as a weapon of effective 
protection for the worker, largely 
null and void. 


Even political freedom, such as 
the right to organize a_ political 
party with a view to winning gov- 
ernmental power by const:tutional 
action, or the right to exercise the 
franchise by the individual citizen, 
are largely functions of economic 
power.... 


If we make the assumption that a 
political society is only lkely to 
seek, through its government, to 
secure social justice for its c.t.zens, 
historical experience suggests that 
social justice depends upon the ac- 
ceptance of two inescapable princi- 
ples. The first is that each cit:zen 
must be recognized to have an 
equal claim upon the resources of 
the community; the second is that 
where differentiation in response to 
that claim, it must be possible to 
show, to the satisfaction of thosé 
differentiated against, as well as of 
those in whose favor the d fferen- 
tiation is made, that the decision to 
make it does in fact lead to an in- 
crease in the resources of the ccm- 
munity, and that this, in its turn, 
results in an increase in the stan- 
dard of well-being for each indi- 
vidual citizen. 


If we look at modern civil'zation 
in terms such as these, it is obvious 
that human rights are not likely to 
be realized on any adequate scale 
if any class enjoys special pr-:vi- 
leges, which may be defined as the 
receipt of an income from the ef- 
fort of others without the perform- 
ance of a function regarded by the 
community as an addition to its 
welfare. It is not likely to be real- 
ized in any political society where 
the operations of government are 
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confined to external defence and in- 
ternal order, together wi.h the pro- 
vision of a postal service and the 
provision of such other public serv- 
ices as it would not be profitable 
for private persons to undertake. 
Nor can human rights be made ef- 
fective in the absence of an educa- 
tional system which makes possible 
the full use by the citizen of his in- 
structed judgment, and in the ab- 
sence of his systematic and con- 
tinuous access to truthful news con- 
cerning the world about him. 


No of these conditions is l‘kely 
to be fulfilled unless citizens 
have an equal interest in the result 
of the social processes of the com- 
munity to which they belong, and 
those processes in our own day 
must be regarded as not less v:tal 
in their international as in their 
national aspects. None of them is 
likely to mean very much in com- 
munities which are econom‘cal y, 
socially, or politically backward, 
unless the effort to bring them for- 
ward is an organized international 
responsibility. None of them is 
likely to mean very much, eiih r, 
unless the rights of minorities who 
are distinguished from the majori:y 
of a national community by their 
color or race or religious crecd 
have the assurance of international 
protection. But that assurance 
means the existence of an interna- 
tional organization to give protec- 
tion; and the protection then de- 
pends upon the agreement of na- 
tional communities that the au- 
thority of an international organiza- 
tion, in whose realms where the 
incidence of government act‘on in 
one national community reaches 
beyond its boundaries, has primacy 
over the authority of the national 
government. Our situation, in a 
word, requires a world order to 
which the primary alliance of the 
individual citizen must be given. 


It follows from this, first, that the 
relations of production require fun- 
damental revision if human rights 
are to be satisfied at a level which 
offers the prospect of peaceful de- 


velopment. It follows second that 
the era when the national state 
could claim the right to sovereignty, 
in order that its government shouid 
be bound by no will save ils own, 
draws swiftly to its close. An In- 
ternational Declaration of Human 
Rights which was based on these 
premises, and built upon those con- 
clusions to which men and women 
all over the world might look for 
a program of action, would be a 
valuable stimulus to the recogni- 
tion of the need for reforms, any 
long denial of which is likely to 
result in violent revolution here, to 
violent counter-revolution there, 
perhaps, even more grimly, to in- 
ternational conflict which may 
easily assume the character of a 
global civil war. To provide the 
appropriate inspiration, such a Dec- 
laration would have to be both bold 
in its general character and con- 
crete in its detailed conduct. It 
would have to take account rather 
of the possibilities which are strug- 
gling to be born than of the tradi- 
tions that are dying before our 
eyes. It would be better to have no 
Declaration than one that was half- 
hearted and lacking in precision, or 
one which sought an uneasy com- 
promise between irreconcilable 
principles of social action. ... 


AN AGE like our own, which has 
seen the impotence of the 
League of Nations, the contemptu- 
ous disregard of the Kellogg-Briand 
Pact, the cynical violation of inter- 
national law and customs, and has 
lived under the barbarous tyranny 
of regimes which made torture and 
wholesale murder the sanctions of 
their policy, cannot afford another 
failure of so supreme a significance 
as this failure would mean. They 
have no right to offer hope to man- 
kind who are not prepared to or- 
ganize the essential cond tions 
without which it has no prospect of 
being fulfilled. The next betrayal 
by statesmen of what the common 
man regards as the basis of his self- 
respect as a human being will be 
the prelude to a disaster this civili- 
zation is unlikely to survive. 
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Mr. Olafur Thors 
of Iceland 


Mr. Tesemma 
of Ethiopia 


Mr. Anze Matienzo 
of Bolivia 





Olafur Thors, Chairman of the Foreign Relations Commitee of the, Althing (Ice. 
landic Parliament), of which he has been a member since 1928, is a representative of 
his country at the second session of the General Assembly. He is a brother of Thor 
Thors, Chairman of the Icelandic delegation. Born in Borgarnes, Iceland, in 1892, 
he received a degree in philosophy from the University of Copenhagen in 1913 and 
began his career in 1914 as Managing Director of Kveldulfur, Ltd. He became a 
member of the Central Committee of the Conservative Party in 1924 and was first 
elected to Parliament in 1925, In 1929 he became a member of the Central Committee 
of the newly founded Independence Party, and he has been Chairman of the Com. 
mittee and leader of the Party’s members of parliament since 1934. From April 
1939 to December 1942, he was Minister of Industries, and, from May to December 
1942, he was also Prime Minister and Minister of Foreign Affairs. He served in both 
these capacities again from October 1944 to January 1947. Mr. Thors was a inember 
of the Exchange Rate Committee in 1925 and was appointed to the Board of Directors 
of the National Bank of Iceland in 1926. 


@ 
Ato Guetahoun Tesemma, First Secretary of the Ethiopian Legation to the United 
States since 1943, and a representative of Ethiopia to the current session of the Gen- 
eral_Assembly, was born in Addis Ababa in 1912. He studied at the Menelek School, 


Addis Ababa, and the American University, Beirut, and, after training in Aden, was 


appointed chief instructor of the police force in Addis Ababa in 1935. During the 
occupation of his country by Italy, he served from 1937 to 1940 as Secretary-General 
of the Underground Organization in the western area of Ethiopia. In 1941, following 
the Liberation of Ethiopia, he was appointed Director General of the Ministry of 
Pen (Imperial Secretariat). He became Director General of the Administrative Serv- 
ice of the Ministry of the Interior in 1942. Mr. Tesemma represented his country at 
the first session of the UNRRA Council in Atlantic City; the ILO Conference in 
Philadelphia; the Conferences of ICAO held in Chicago and Montreal; the Interna- 
tional World Health Conference in New York; the second part of the first session of 
the General Assembly, and the special Palestine session. 
e 

Zeki Polar, Minister Plenipotentiary and Assistant Secretary General of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs of Turkey, is a representative of his country to the 
second regular session of the General Assembly. Born in Istanbul in 1902, he com- 
pleted his studies in France, where he received his degree of Doctor of Law from the 
University of Paris. Subsequently he served as Chargé d’Affaires of the Turkish 
delegation to the League of Nations in Geneva. On his return to Turkey he was 
appointed Director of the Private Cabinet of the Minister of Foreign Affairs, after 
which he was posted as Counsellor to the Turkish Embassy in Tehran. Following a 
period of service as Consul General in Geneva and Barcelona, Mr. Polar returned 
to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs as Director General of the Political Department, 
subsequently being appointed to his present position. 

e 

Eduardo Anze Matienzo, permanent delegate of Bolivia to the United Nations, is 
a representative of his country to the current session of the General, Assembly. Born 
in Cochabamba, Bolivia, in 1902, he studied law at the University of his home town, 
and in France, where he was graduated from the Ecole libre des sciences politiques de 
Paris. Entering the diplomatic service of his country in 1929, he was posted as Secre- 
tary to the Bolivian Legation in Paraguay, subsequently serving in 1931 and 1932 as 
Secretary and Chargé d‘Affaires in Buenos Aires. After a period of active service 
with the army during the Gran Chaco War (1933 to 1935), he was appointed Director 
of the Political Branch of the Ministry of Foreign Relation, becoming Under-Secretary 
two years later. In 1938, he was appointed General Adviser to the Chancellory. Mr. 
Anze served in Lima, Peru, as Minister Plenipotentiary in 1940, and again in 1942 
as Bolivian Ambassador. He was Minister of Foreign Relations in 1941. 
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Primo Villa Michel, Ambassador of Mexico to Canada since September of this 
year, was born in San Gabriel, Mexico, in 1893. After graduating as a lawyer from 
the School of Jurisprudence in Guadalajara, he was appointed a judge of the lower 
court in 1915. In 1927 he became Governor of the Federal district. Mr. Villa Michel 
has served in the Cabinet as Minister of Industry, Commerce, and Labor (1933); as 
Minister of National Economy (1934); and as Minister of the Interior (1946). He 
has held diplomatic assignments as Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
to Germany and Austria (1930) ; to Uruguay (1935) ; to the United Kingdom (1937) ; 
to Holland (1938); and to Japan and China (1940). He was appointed permanent 
delegate of Mexico to the League of Nations in 1936. Among the conferences at which 
he has served as a representative of his country are the Nine Powers Conference in 
Brussels (1937) ; the Chapultapec Conference in 1944; the San Francisco Conference Mr. Villa Michel 
in 1945; and the Meeting of Experts on Passport and Frontier Formalities, in Geneva, of Mexico 
in 1947. 

& 

Constantine Michael Sakellaropoulos, Ambassador of Greece to Canada, is a 
career diplomat, having entered the diplomatic service immediately after taking the 
degree of Doctor of Laws and Political Science. Between 1915 and 1931 he served 
successively in Constantinople (Istanbul), Paris, Bucharest, and Rome. In 1932, he 
was promoted to the rank of Minister and appointed President of the Hellenic dele- 
gation for the exchange of Greco-Turkish populations. The following year he was 
posted to Ankara as Minister for Greece, and served subsequently in this capacity in 
Belgrade (1936) and Brussels (1938). He returned to Greece after the invasion of 
Belgium and resigned from government service after his own country was invaded. 
He was reinstated after Greece was liberated and shortly after took over his present 
duties. Mr. Sakellaropoulos has twice served as Director of Political Affairs at the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs and has represented his country at a number of inter- 
national conferences including the first and second sessions of the General Assembly. 

8 

Ernst Christiansen, member of the Senate of the Danish Parliament, and a journal- 
ist and editor by profession, is a representative of his country to the second regular 
session of the General Assembly. Born in 1891, he graduated as a printer in 1910, 
and then travelled abroad for a time, to complete his studies. A member of the Social 
Democrat Party, he became interested in the labor movement early in his career, and 
by 1917 was taking an active part as one of its leading organizers. As a journalist 
and publicist he specialized in questions of foreign policy, and his anti-Nazi activities 
before and during the occupation led to his arrest by the Gestapo in 1943. Prior to 
his arrest, Mr. Christiansen was (from 1940) a member of the Board of the Broad- 
casting Service of the Danish State (Radio Council and Program Committee) and is Mr. Christiansen 
the author of the book What Happened to Radio During the War, and a number of of Denmark 
other literary works. iis 


Mr. Sakellaropoulos 
of Greece 


Jonkheer Jan W. M. Snouck Hurgronje, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary, Permanent Representative of the Netherlands to the United Nations, was 
born in Venlo, the Netherlands, in 1896. After spending the early part of his career 
in military service, he entered the diplomatic service of his country in 1922. He was 
appointed Attaché and Secretary of the Netherlands Legation in Paris and subse- 
quently served in various official capacities in his country’s legations in Madrid, 
Brussels, Athens, Vienna, Prague, and Copenhagen. In 1940 he was appointed Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to Mexico and four years later (1944) 
was transferred to Canada where he served in a similar capacity. He took up his 
present duties in May of this year. Mr. Snouck Hurgronje is representing the Neth- Jonkheer Snouck 
erlands on the First (Political and Security) Committee of the current session of the Hurgronje 
General Assembly. of the Netherlands 
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International Law Commission to be Established 
Will Draft Nuremberg Principles for Codification 


AS INTERNATIONAL Law CommIssION has been cre- 
ated by the United Nations for the purpose of 
drafting the principles of international law, as recog- 
nized in the Charter of the Nuremberg Tribunal, and 
for drawing up a general codification of offences 
against the peace and security of mankind. 

The General Assembly reached this decision on 
November 21, when it adopted proposals submitted 
by the Sixth (Legal) Committee on the progressive 
development of International Law and its codification. 

Already the Commission has been directed to pre- 
pare a draft declaration on the rights and duties of 
states and to formulate the principles of the Charter 
of the Nuremberg Tribunal. 

The Sixth Committee’s recommendations on the 
Commission, all of which were adopted, were to the 
following effect: 


e That the International Law Commission will be 
established at this session but that its members shall 
be elected at the third regular session (this resolution 
was adopted by 44-0 votes with 6 abstentions). 


@ That the Commission will be composed of persons 
of recognized competence in international law, repre- 
senting the chief forms of civilization and the basic 
legal systems of the world. 


@ That the preparatory work for beginning the activ- 
ity of the Commission will be carried out by the Secre- 
tariat, with particular regard to questions referred to 
it by the present session of the Assembly. 


© That the Commission will prepare a draft declara- 
tion on the rights and duties of states, taking as a 
basis the draft presented by Panama and other drafts 
and documents on this subject. 


@ That the Commission shall be entrusted with the 
formulation of the principles of the Nuremberg Trib- 
unal, and shall prepare a draft code of offences against 
the peace-and security of mankind. 


@ Another Sixth Committee proposal to the effect 
that Member states should take appropriate measures 
to extend the teaching of international law in all 
phases in the universities and higher educational in- 
stitutions and to promote similar teaching regarding 
the aims, structures, and operation of the United 
Nations, was also adopted by the Assembly. 


Sixth Committee’s Report 


The report of the Sixth Committee on the proposals 
was then introduced to the meeting by Georges Kaeck- 
enbeeck, the Belgian representative. 
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In the subsequent debate, several speakers stressed 
the importance of the tasks to be undertaken by the 
Law Commission. 

Dr. Jesus Yepes (CoLomBIA) said the codification 
of International Law, “the dream of so many jurists,” 
would now be realized. Recalling the work of the 
Pan-American Conferences in approving a complete 
body of private international law, Dr. Yepes added: 
“There is no alternative to the rule of law.” 

Dr. Shushi Hsu (Cu1na) regretted that the Sixth 
Committee had not seen fit to create the Commission 
this year, but his delegation was satisfied that it 
would be established by the third regular session of 
the General Assembly. He said it was most important 
that, under the Statute of the Commission, the General 
Assembly would have decisive part in the work of 
the codification of international law. 


The fact that Article 23(b) of the Statute of the 
International Law Commission provided for the 
adoption of its reports by the Assembly would, he 
said, eliminate the chance of failures experienced by 
the League of Nations in this field. In his view this 
was a great step forward. 

Speaking for the U.S.S.R., Dr. Vsevolod Durdeney- 
sky stated that his delegation had abstained from 
voting on the resolution because a number of sub- 
stantial Soviet amendments had been rejected by the 
Sixth Committee. 


Provisions of the Statute 


Under the provisions of its Statute, the International 
Law Commission will comprise fifteen members who 
will be nominated by the governments of Member 
states of the United Nations. No two members will 
be nationals of the same state. Members will serve 
for three years on the Commission, and will be 
eligible for re-election. 

The Commission will sit at the headquarters of the 
United Nations, but will have the right to hold meet- 
ings elsewhere after consultation with the Secretary: 
General. 

Describing the functions of the Commission, the 


statute uses the expression “progressive development 


of international law” for convenience as meaning the 
preparation of draft conventions on subjects not yet 
regulated by international law, or in regard to which 
the law has not yet been sufficiently developed in the 
practice of states, and similarly the expression “codi- 
fication of international law” for convenience as meat 
ing the more precise formulation and systemization 
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of rules of international law in fields where there has 
already been extensive state practice, precedent and 
doctrine. 

In the codification of international law, the Com- 
mission will survey the whole field of international 
law, with a view to selecting topics for codification 
and, when necessary, will submit its recommendations 
to the General Assembly. 

The Commission will consider ways and means 
for making the evidence of customary international 
law more readily available, and will consult with 
any international or national organization, official or 
non-official, on any subject, if it believes that such 
procedure might help in the performance of its func- 
tions. 

When the Commission considers a draft to be sat- 
isfactory, it will request the Secretary-General to 
issue it as a Commission document. The Secretariat 
will give all necessary publicity to the document, in- 
cluding such explanations and supporting material as 


the Commission may consider appropriate. 

For the purpose of development of international 
law, the International Law Commission will prepare 
draft conventions. For the purpose of codification of 
international law, it will prepare drafts in the form of 
articles and may recommend to the General Assembly 
that it (a) take no action, the report having already 
been published; (b) take note of or adopt the report 
by resolution; (c) recommend the draft to Members 
with a view to conclude a convention; and (d) con- 
voke a conference to conclude a convention. 


The Secretary-General will, so far as he is able, 
make available staff and facilities required by the 
Commission to fulfil its task. 

Members of the Commission will be paid travel 
expenses and will also receive a per diem allowance 
at a similar rate to that paid to members of com- 
missions of experts of the Economic and Social 
Council. 


Assembly Commends Children’s Fund 
Stresses Immediate Need For Further Support 


AY URGENT APPEAL for all Member states to or- 

ganize financial support for the United Nations 
International Children’s Emergency Fund was made 
by Dr. Oswaldo Aranha, President of the Assembly, 
at the plenary meeting on November 20. 


Dr. Aranha recalled that the Children’s fund was 
created barely a year ago—on December 11, 1946. 
Today it was a reality. He deeply regretted, how- 
ever, that so far the help given to the fund had been 
“pitifully small.” 

Dr. Aranha declared that the first duty of the 
United Nations was to save the new generation of 
the United Nations, to make it free from need and 
free from war. The love of children was the great 
universal bond, embracing all races and creeds, and 
the United Nations Appeal had been created to un- 
dertake'a vast effort to raise the necessary funds. He 
asked all Member states to organize national commit- 
tees for the Fund in their respective countries. 


Resolution Acclaimed 


Earlier in the meeting, the Assembly had adopted 
by acclaimation a resolution submitted by the Third 
Committee on the subject of the International Chil- 
dren’s Emergency Fund. 

The resolution expressed satisfaction with the con- 
crete work already accomplished by the Fund, and 
drew the attention of Member states to the signifi- 
cance of the ICEF, and the need for supplying it 
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immediately with funds to enable it to carry on its 
activities. Associating itself with the United Nations 
Appeal for Children, the resolution finally recom- 
mended that the people of all countries co-operate 
towards the success of the Appeal. 

The Third Committee’s report on the progress of 
the Fund, presented by Dr. Charles Malik (LEBANON), 
showed that so far only nine Member states have 
made, or pledged contributions. These are: Australia, 
Canada, Czechoslovakia, Dominican Republic, France, 
Luxembourg, New Zealand, Norway, and the United 
States. 


Help for Asia Urged 


Dr. Malik pointed out that the great political 
problems before the Assembly had captivated pub- 
lic interest, but the same could not be said of the 
more constructive deliberations on economic and so- 
cial problems. He thought the Children’s Fund de- 
served the fullest publicity. 

Dr. P. C. Chang said that of the thirteen countries 
receiving aid from the Fund, China was still the only 
one outside Europe. While his people were very grate- 
ful for this help, he felt that many areas in Asia and 
the Far East had suffered from the last war just as 
much as European countries. Such areas, which had 
endured great losses in life and property, should 
also receive aid from the Fund. 

Dr. Chang paid tribute to the sympathy and gen- 
erosity of the donating countries, and to the efficiency 
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of the Fund’s administrative staff. Both of these 
factors had contributed to the early success of the 
program. 


$30,000,000 Still Required 


In addition to $11,100,000 received to date 
from UNRRA, plus $550,000 from the Emerg- 
ency Relief Collection in the United States in 
1946, and about $15,000 in private donations, 
the ICEF has now received, or has been definite- 
ly promised, the following government contribu- 
tions: 

*United States (initial contribu- 

tion) 

Australia (1,000,000 Austral- 


ian pounds) 


$15,000,000 


3,230,000 
5,000,000 
600,000 
20,000 


Czechoslovakia 
*Dominican Republic 
*France (6% of U. S. contribu- 
tion) . . . to date approx. .... 900,000 
40,000 
*Luxembourg 2,000 
Newfoundland ... Cod-liver oil 
to the value of 
New Zealand (250,000 New 
Zealand pounds) 

*Norway . . . Cod-liver oil to the 

value of 

*Switzerland . . . (initial contri- 

bution of 2,000,000 Swiss 
francs) 

(*Further contributions are expected from the 

governments of these countries.) 

This totals about $38,000,000. Amounts re- 
ceived from UNRRA are not considered as gov- 
ernment contributions. 

To get the full $40,000,000 appropriated by 
the United States Congress under Public Law 
84 (the Foreign Relief Fund), the ICEF needs 
approximately $30,000,000 from all other con- 
tributing governments, of which less than $12,- 
000,000 has so far been pledged. The additional 
$18,000,000, will,. it is hoped, come principally 
from Latin-American. countries. 


100,000 
800,000 
65,000 


Czechoslovakia’s representative, Dr. Jan Papanek, 
expressed the gratitude of another country which was 
now receiving aid from the Fund. He estimated that 
in Europe alone there were 63 million sick, hungry, 


and cold children, and many more millions outside 
Europe. 

Dr. Papanek urged that priority should be given 
in helping those whose power of resistance was low. 
est, and to children suffering from malnutrition. 

Associating himself with the appeals made for 
greater support for the Fund, New Zealand’s repre. 
sentative, W. B. Sutch, asked if the figure of nine 
Member states who had so far pledged contributions 
was the final stage of the Fund. Mr. Sutch added that 
this, surely did not show the “post-UNRRA spirit.” 

Dr. Enrique V. Corominas (ARGENTINA) suggested 
that workers in every state could play an integral 
part by contributing one day’s pay to overcome mal- 
nutrition amongst the world’s children. 


United Auto Workers 
Endorse UNAC 


The United Auto Workers, CIO, has endorsed the 
United Nations Appeal for Children as a “great hu- 
manitarian effort,” and has assured the Appeal of its 
“enthusiastic support.” 

In a telegram to Chester Bowles, Chairman of the 
International Advisory Committee for the Appeal, 
Walter P. Reuther, President of UAW-CIO, stated: 
“Our union has always concerned itself with the ill- 
fed, ill-clothed, and ill-housed children both in this 
country and abroad. It will continue to make the 
well-being of children one of its first concerns as 
long as there is one hungry child left in this world.” 

UNAC, which is asking every person to “Give One 
Day” for the world’s children, will conduct its drive 
through a number of national committees established 
to campaign within each country. For example, Amer- 
ican Overseas Aid, as the national committee in the 
United States is called, will hold its drive in Feb- 
ruary. A majority of other countries have also chosen 
either February or March to conduct their campaigns. 

Recently, the International Advisory Committee, 
composed of the representatives of 30 nations and 
eight international organizations, adopted a resolu 
tion stating: “To ‘Give One Day’ is to give life itself 
to great numbers of children; to give ourselves peace 
and peace of mind; to give the new generation its 
chance to build a better world.” 
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Committee Recommends Partition of Palestine 






Defeats Proposals for Unitary State 


Or THE AFTERNOON of November 25, the General 
, Assembly’s ad hoc Committee on the Palestinian 
Question approved a recommendation that Palestine 
be partitioned into two states, one Jewish and the 
other Arab. Jerusalem should be an enclave governed 
by a Special International Regime, the ad hoc Com- 
mittee recommended, and there should be an economic 
union for all of Palestine. (For a summary of the 
plan of partition with economic union, see page 746). 

Partition with economic union was the recommen- 
dation of the majority of the Special Committee on 
Palestine, which was set up by a special session of the 
Assembly last spring and instructed to report by 
September 1. A minority recommendation called for 
establishment of a federal state. 

The majority proposals of the Assembly’s Special 
Committee on Palestine were reviewed and elaborated 
on by the ad hoc Committee’s Sub-Committee I, which 
evolved the plan ultimately adopted by the ad hoc 
Committee in an amended form. Sub-Committee II 
recommended proposals based on the principle of an 
independent, unitary state. The reports of these two 
Sub-Committees were considered simultaneously by 
the Committee, and Sub-Committee II’s recommenda- 
tions were defeated. (For a summary of Sub-Com- 
mittee II’s report, see page 751). 


What the Partition Plan Is 

The object of the ad hoc Committee’s recommen- 
dations is to establish two independent states and an 
administration for the Jerusalem area, all of which 
would be knit together into an economic union. This 
object is to be implemented broadly as follows: 
@ First, the General Assembly would establish a 
five-member Commission, which would. supervise the 
implementation of the plan. It would be guided by 
and report to the Security Council and to next year’s 
Assembly session. 
e The plan has laid down the boundaries of the two 
states and of the Jerusalem area. One of the first tasks 
of the Commission would be to establish the frontiers 
and make necessary modifications to avoid dividing 
village areas where possible. 
®As soon as the Commission arrives in Palestine it 
would consult democratic Jewish and Arab parties 
and public organizations and select Provisional Coun- 
cils of Government for the two states. This step is 
to be completed not later than April 1, 1948. These 
Councils, acting under the Commission, would have 
full authority in the areas transferred to their control 
by the Commission. This includes authority over im- 
migration and land regulation. They would establish 
administrative organs. As soon as possible each of 
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them would recruit a militia under the general politi- 
cal and military control of the Commission. 

@ The Commission would progressively turn over to 
the Provisional Councils the functions of government 
as they are laid down by the Mandatory Power. 

@ The Mandate is to be terminated, and British 
troops would be withdrawn, not later than August 1. 
e@ The Provisional Councils would hold elections on 
democratic lines for Constituent Assemblies in the two 
states. These Assemblies would draw up the Con- 
stitutions of the states, incorporating in them as fun- 
damental laws parts of a declaration to the United 
Nations. In addition, the Constituent Assemblies. 
would choose the Provisional Governments to succeed 
the Provisional Councils. The two independent states 
are to come into existence two months after the with- 
drawal of the forces of the Mandatory Power and not 
later than October 1. 

e@ The plan also provides for the setting up of a 
preparatory commission to make arrangements for the 
Economic Union and a Joint Economic Board. 

In a draft resolution recommending adoption and 
implementation of the plan by the Mandatory Power 
and the Member states, the ad hoc Committee pro- 
posed that the Security Council should consider, if 
circumstances require it, whether the situation in 
Palestine constitutes a threat to the peace. If such a 
threat is found to exist, the draft proposed, the Coun- 
cil should supplement the General Assembly’s action 
by empowering the Commission to exercise the func- 
tions assigned to it. 

The resolution also proposed that the Council should 
determine as a threat to the peace, breach of the 
peace, or act of aggression any attempt to alter the 
settlement by force. 

While almost every point was touched upon during 
the ad hoc Committee’s final debate, the main topics 
discussed were two: the legal competence of the 
United Nations with regard to the Palestine question; 
and the practicability of the plans for implementing 
partition. 


Source of U.N. Authority Debated 

The legal aspects of the whole Palestine problem 
and the competence of the United Nations to imple- 
ment proposals for partition were debated at length. 

The report of Sub-Committee II had questioned the 
legality of the Balfour Declaration, and the Mandate, 
and the competence of the United Nations to impose 
partition as a solution of the problem. One of Sub- 
Committee II’s recommendations was that these legal 
points, among others, should be referred to the Inter- 
national Court of Justice. In the ad hoc Committee’s 
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debate, the members of Sub-Committee II reiterated 
many of the arguments contained in their report (see 
page 751.) 

At an early stage in the debate, Sir Mohammed 
Zafrullah Khan (PaKIsTAN), who had been chairman 
of Sub-Committee II, put a series of questions to the 
chairman of Sub-Committee I, among which were the 
following: 

@ What are the articles of the Charter which confer 
upon the General Assembly and the Security Council 
the power to exercise the authority which Sub-Com- 
mittee I’s report asumes resides in these organs? 

@ What is the basis from which the proposed United 
Nations Commission would draw its authority to ex- 
ercise legislative, executive, and administrative func- 
tions? 

In reply, the chairman of Sub-Committee I, Kwasery 
Pruszynski (PoLAND), stated that the degree of power 
implied in the second question was exaggerated. The 
plan did not envisage the Commission acting as the 
Government of Palestine. It was to be an instrument 
by which the functions of government could be trans- 
ferred from the Mandatory Power to the Provisional 
Councils of Government. These Provisional Councils 
would themselves exercise de facto authority, he said, 
and the function of the Commission would be one of 
guidance. 

It was the intention of the framers of the Charter, 
Mr. Pruszynski said, that the Assembly should have 
broad powers of recommendation. It followed that, 
if a recommendation for the partition of Palestine was 
the most practicable solution, then the Assembly could 
make that recommendation to the Mandatory Power 
and the Members of the United Nations. 

The General Assembly should exercise its powers 
of recommendation in accordance with the purposes 
and principles of the United Nations, as set forth in 
the Charter. A decision to recommend partition would 
comply with these, the Polish representative argued, 
because, in the Assembly’s judgment, it would be an 
adjustment of a situation in conformity with the prin- 
ciples of justice and international law (Article 1, para- 
graph 1). It would conform to the principle of equal 
rights and self-determination of peoples (Article 1, 
paragraph 2). It would not violate the principles of 
sovereign equality of states (Article 2, paragraph 1), 
and of respect for the territorial integrity or political 
independence of states (Article 2, paragraph 4), be- 
cause Palestine was not present a state under inter- 
national law. 

The authority for the General Assembly to consider 
the Palestine question lay in Articles 10 and 14 of the 
Charter, Mr. Pruszynski said. Article 10 states that 
the Assembly may discuss any matter within the scope 
of the Charter and, except for matters being considered 
by the Security Council, may make recommendations 
either to the Council or to Member states. With the 
same exception concerning the Security Council, 
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Article 14 states that the Assembly may recommend 
measures for the peaceful adjustment of “any situa- 
tion, regardless of origin, which it deems likely to 
impair the general welfare or friendly relations among 
nations... .” 

Mr. Pruszynski cited Chapters XI and XII of the 
Charter as further evidence of the competence of the 
United Nations in the Palestine question. Chapter XI] 
is the declaration regarding non-self-governing terri- 
tories, and Chapter XII concerns the International 
Trusteeship System. Palestine was a territory whose 
peoples were not at present self-governing, he stated. 
Chapter XII, on Trusteeship, set forth specific pro- 
visions for the transformation of League of Nations 
Mandates into United Nations trust territories. 


Should one of the parties in Palestine refuse to 
organize a Provisional Council of Government, the 
powers of the Security Council to act in this event 
would derive from Article 34, Mr. Pruszynski con- 
tinued. This Article states that the Council may “in- 
vestigate any dispute, or any situation which might 
lead to international friction or give rise to a dispute, 
in order to determine whether the continuance of the 
dispute or situation is likely to endanger the main- 
tenance of international peace and security.” The 
rights of the Council to give instructions to the pro- 
posed Commission would derive from the recom- 
mendation of the Assembly, which is provided for in 
the plan of implementation. 

Support for these arguments came from several 
delegations, including those of the United States and 
the U.S.S.R. Herschel V. Johnson (UNITED STATEs) 
declared that the legal objections which had been 
raised were purely formal in character. The United 
Kingdom had asked the United Nations for recom- 
mendations concerning the future government of 
Palestine, and had unilaterally announced its re- 
linquishment of the Mandate. It was therefore the duty 
of the United Nations to find a practical solution, Mr. 
Johnson said. The Soviet representative, Semen K. 
Tsarapkin, questioned the propriety of raising legal 
doubts at so late a date, and contended that they were 
without foundation. They were inspired he said, by 
political and not by legal considerations. The resolu- 
tion proposed by Sub-Committee I was correctly based 
on Article 10 of the Charter, and offered the only plan 
that would recognize the equal rights and self-deter- 
mination of peoples. 


Opposition on Legal Grounds 


Representatives of Iraq, Egypt, Pakistan, Saudi 
Arabia, Yemen, Syria, and Lebanon attacked the 
legality of the partition proposals. 

Tht Iraqui representative, Dr. Mohamed Fadhil 
Jamali, argued that if the partition proposals were 
adopted, they would go beyond “recommendations.” 
He pointed out that under the Charter the General 
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Assembly could only discuss and make recommenda- 
tions on measures which, under Article 14, would be 
for “peaceful adjustment.” The measures recommended 
by Sub-Committee I, he contended, were not measures 
for peaceful adjustment. The use of force would be 
necessary for their implementation. 

The very idea of partition, Dr. Jamali argued, was 
contrary to the principles of the Charter. By what 
legal authority, he asked, was the Assembly planning 
to put people who had been in one place for more than 
1,400 years under the rule of foreigners? This act he 
described as “aggression, invasion, and imperialism.” 

Both the representatives of Pakistan and of Lebanon 
contended that the proposed Commission would have 
administrative and legislative powers in Palestine, and 
that the Assembly was not competent to establish such 
a body. 

Speaking on the final day of debate, Sir Zafrullah 
contended that there was no authority in the Charter 
for the Security Council to use military force to en- 
force a political settlement or to maintain order within 
a state, as would be the case, he said, in the proposed 
partition. He envisaged the United Nations under the 
partition plan as being something of a “super state,” 
a direct, administering authority over what Members 
were assured would be two independent sovereign 
states. The two states would be neither independent nor 
sovereign, Sir Zafrullah declared. The Commission 
would have wide powers over them. 

The representative of Yemen, Abdullah A. El-Erian, 
regarded the plan as illegal interference in the do- 
mestic affairs of Palestine, and said that the Arab 
people would never acquiesce in this “Utopian dream.” 


Danish Amendment Introduced 

To meet some of the legal objections which had 
been raised, a Danish amendment to Sub-Comm:‘ttee 
I’s draft resolution on the plan was submitted and 
ultimately adopted. This amendment requested the 
Security Council to “empower” the proposed Com- 
mission, if necessary, and proposed that attempts to 
alter the settlement by force should be determined by 
the Council as threats to the peace, breaches of the 
peace, or acts of aggression. 


Mr. Pearson (CANADA) thought it valuable to re- 
inforce the “constitutional validity” of the plan. Un- 
der the Danish amendment, he explained, if no threats 
to the peace existed, the authority of the Commission 
would come from the Assembly’s resolution. If a 
threat did exist, that authority would be reinforced 
by. Articles 39 and.41 of the Charter, empowering the 
Security Council to act in order to maintain interna- 
tional peace and security. Thus, the Commission’s 
constitutional position would be strengthened if nec- 
essary. 


The Pakistan representative declared that in stating 
that this amendment would allay legal doubts on parti- 
tion, its proponents were “adding zero to zero and 
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Sir Mohamed Zafruliah Khan (Pakistan), Chairman of the 
ad hoc Committee’s Sub-Committee I1, with the head of the 
Indian Delegation, Mrs. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit. 


pretending that the result was positive.” If one of 
the two new states failed to set up machinery in ac- 
cordance with the terms of the plan, this could hardly 
be called a threat to the peace, he contended. It would 
be a situation of a purely negative character, and the 
Council would have no more power than it had before. 


The Iraqui representative declared that if the Da- 
nish amendment was aimed at Palestine’s ne‘ghbor 
states, then they “flatly rejected” it. If it was of 
purely internal application, then the Members were 
adopting an “ostrich attitude” since it was already 
known that the Arabs in Palestine would not co- 
operate. 


Will the Implementation Proposals Work? 


The question of the feasability of the partition plan 
was also discussed at length by the ad hoc Committee. 
With some exceptions, the general trend of those who 
supported partition was that the proposals for im- 
plementation would work if supported by the Member 
state. The Arab states all warned that bloodshed would 
ensue which might extend beyond Palestine. 


Mr. Pearson (CANADA) explained that the success of 
the partition plan rested on three suppositions: first, 
that the Mandatory Power would co-operate with the 
proposed Commission; second, that the plan would 
have the active backing of the five permanent members 
of the Security Council; and, finally, that the plan 
would be accepted by all Members of the Unitcd Na- 
tions if it passed the General Assembly by the required 
two-thirds majority. Mr. Pearson declared that he was 
sure the United Kingdom would co-operate in helping 
to implement the plan. He regarded the plan, although 
imperfect, as effective and workable. 





A warning that bloodshed would ensue if the parti- 
tion proposals were put into effect came from the 
representatives who had served on Sub-Committee II. 

Dr. Mohamed Hussein Heykal Pasha (Ecypt) said 
that until now there had been no animosity toward the 
Jews in Arab countries, but the move to establish a 
Jewish state was inacceptable to the Arabs and would 
jeopardize the position of a million Jews who lived in 
Moslem countries of the Middle East. The Jews in 
Palestine, he continued, claimed to be able to defend 
themselves against the Arabs “who would not con- 
ceivably yield to anyone their national heritage.” 

“We contend,” Dr. Heykal Pasha declared, “that if 
the United Nations decided to amputate a part of 
Palestine in order to establish a Jewish state, no force 
on earth could prevent blood from flowing there.” 
Moreover, he continued, “once such bloodshed has 
commenced, no ferce on earth can confine it to the 
borders of Palestine itself.” All the peoples of the 
Orient, he asserted, would come to the aid of their 
brothers in Palestine in a race war, which their gov- 
ernment could not prevent. 

Sir Mohamed Zafrullah Khan of Pakistan was 
among those who warned of the consequences of the 
partition plan. The situation contained “the dread 
possibility of setting off a conflagration which the 
United Nations would be unable to confine,” he de- 
clared. Under partition, he added, an extremely diffi- 
cult problem would arise if the Arabs did not co- 
operate to the extent of setting up a Provisional Council 
of Government. He inquired whether in such a case 
the Jewish militia would go into the Arab state to 
help enforce the plan, and if not, how could it be 
enforced. 

Faris el Khoury (Syrta) pointed out that the Man- 
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datory Power had found the Mandate “unworkable.” 
He asked why Member states would wish to substitute 
for the Mandate a plan which was “even more difficult 
and more unworkable.” 

Dr. Jamali, the Iraqui representative, said that if 
Sub-Committee I had considered the partition plan 
legally, morally, or humanly justifiable, then it should 
prepare for an army to back it up, because the Arabs 
would be bound to fight against such an act of con- 
quest. Without a plan for enforcement, he added, the 
partition proposals were meaningless. 

Shaikh Hafiz Wahba (Saupr ARABIA) joined in 
warning of the consequences of partition. He asked 
under what authority the United Nations would set 
up an armed force—‘“the United Nations Jewish 
Army”—to impose its will on the Arab. He also asked 
whether the Arabs were considered to be at war with 
the world. 


British Position 

Another major aspect of the ad hoc Committee’s 
final debate was the position of the United Kingdom, 
the Mandatory Power. 

At several stages in the debates on the question 
during this session of the Assembly, representatives 
of the United Kingdom have stated the policy of their 
Government. 

Early in the session, Arthur Creech-Jones had stated 
that the United Kingdom would be responsible for im- 
plementing a plan agreed to by both the Arabs and the 
Jews, but could not be responsible otherwise, either 
alone or in a major role. He also announced his Gov- 
ernment’s intention to lay down the Mandate and to 
withdraw British troops from the country at an early 
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date (see the WEEKLY BULLETIN, vol. III, no. 15 
(Oct. 7), p. 443.) 

During the deliberations of Sub-Committee I, Sir 
Alexander Cadogan disclosed his Government’s inten- 
tion of withdrawing its troops by August 1, 1948, after 
previously relinquishing the Mandate. The United 
Kingdom’s sole concern, after the Mandate had been 
relinquished, would be, he said, to maintain order in 
the areas it occupied, for the purposes of withdrawal. 
Its troops would not be available for enforcement. 
Sir Alexander assured the Sub-Committee that his 
Government would not obstruct the work of the pro- 
posed Commission. In view of this statement, the Sub- 
Committee had revised its report. 

On November 20, Sir Alexander recalled the prin- 
ciples of British policy as previously stated. First, the 
United Kingdom could not play a major part in im- 
plementing any plan not acceptable to both Jews and 
Arabs. Second, they would not wish, however, to 
impede implementation of a recommendation of the 
Assembly. He then defined the application of these 
principles to the proposals of the two Sub-Committees. 
He said that the United Kingdom reserved the right to 
determine at what time the Mandate should be re- 
linquished. 

Before the termination of the Mandate, the United 
Kingdom representative said, his Government would 
be responsible for the whole country. After termina- 
tion, the United Kingdom would be responsible for law 
and order in those parts of Palestine not yet evacuated 
in which they would not share authority with any other 
party. Also, the United Kingdom would not bind it- 
self to agree to relinquish the Mandate with the ap- 
proval of the Security Council, as had been proposed. 
Since no agreement had been reached between the two 
parties directly concerned, the United Kingdom would 
not participate in implementing either plan. This 
policy in practice meant, among other things, as ex- 
plained by the United Kingdom representative later in 
the debate, that the United Kingdom would not hand 
over administrative responsibility to the Provisional 
Councils of Government or the Joint Economic Board 
but it would hand over to the Commission. It would 
“lay down” the Mandate. Thus, the General Assembly 
must provide for the gap which threatened between 
the time the Mandate was relinquished and some pro- 
visional administration was established. 

Commenting .on the British stand, the United States 
representative; Mr. Johnson, described the declarations 
of the’ Mandatory Power as “one of the principal diffi- 
culties Sub-Committee I had had to face.” The condi- 
tion that the United Kingdom would take no part in 
carrying out a plan not acceptable to both Arabs and 
Jews was impossible to fulfil, he said, because no plan 
would meet that requirement. However, he believed 
that the United Kingdom would act “as a good Mem- 
ber of the United Nations,” and would co-operate on a 
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practical basis. The plan of partition, he said, was 
designed to avoid imposing on the United Kingdom 
the technical responsibility for implementation. 

The Soviet representative, Mr. Tsarapkin, stated that 
there was a contradiction between earlier United King- 
dom statements, to the effect that it was not prepared 
to assume sole responsibility for the implementation 
of a solution acceptable to both Arabs and Jews, and 
more recent statements, that it was not prepared to 
carry out a solution inacceptable to both parties. 

The latter attitude, the Soviet representative said, 
offered a loophole to those who opposed a settlement 
of the Palestine question by a decision of the United 
Nations. Such an attitude on the part of the United 
Kingdom, he declared, was peculiar and deprived its 
original appeal to the United Nations for a solution 
to the question of all its meaning. 

J. M. Martin (Unirep Kincpom) explained that 
his Government had assumed that the Assembly, in 
drawing up its recommendations, would take full ac- 
count of the risk of strife in Palestine and of the need 
to provide means of filling the gap in the absence of 
enforcement left by the Mandatory Power’s decision. 

Referring to Mr. Johnson’s statement, Mr. Martin 
insisted that there was grave danger of such a gap. 
He stressed the possible risk in this situation. 

If there was fighting in Palestine, Mr. Martin re- 
minded the Committee, the soldiers who would be 
there under these proposals would be British. If there 
were widows and orphans, they would be in Britain 
and not in any of the other countries represented on 
the Committee. 


Reasons for Abstentions 

In the course of the debate, several representatives, 
including those of New Zealand, Colombia, Denmark, 
Yugoslavia, El Salvador, Belgium, and Mexico stated 
that they would abstain from voting in the ad hoc 
Committee on either the partition plan or the unitary 
state plan. 

Sir Carl A. Berendsen (NEW ZEALAND) explained 
that he agreed with partition as the solution to the 
Palestine problem, but that he would only vote for 
the partition plan if the United Nations made adequate 
provision for implementation. As they stood, Sir Carl 
said, the provisions were “woefully weak.” 

The Belgian representative Walter Loridan, said he 
would abstain because he thought the boundaries un- 
satisfactory and economic union unworkable. 

Adjuro Nincic (Yucostavia) stated that his dele- 
gation preferred a federal solution as the only one 
likely to bring peace to Palestine. He noted that the 
“more extreme” proposals in the partition plan had 
not met with the support of the Mandatory Power. 
He preferred a compromise which would give maxi- 
mum satisfaction to the legitimate claims of both 
parties. Since no compromise had been found, he could 
not vote for the report of either Sub-Committee. 
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Dr. Hector David Castro (EL SALVADOR) announced 
that he would abstain from voting on either Sub-Com- 
mittee report, except insofar as they concerned the 
protection of Holy Places. Only a solution acceptable 
to the majority of the population of Palestine could 
ensure peace, he argued. He felt that in seeking a 
solution the people of Palestine had not really been 
consulted by the United Nations. Nor was he satisfied 
with the attempts at conciliation. 


In announcing his intention to abstain from voting 
on the partition proposals, Dr. Albert Gonzales-Fern- 
andez (CoLomsrA) said that the Committee had not 
given sufficient attention to the resolutions in the re- 
port of Sub-Committee I. Efforts had been made to 
elude the legal issues, which still needed clarification. 
He supported the proposal to refer the legal questions 
in the Palestine case to the International Court. His 
delegation, he explained, was neither for nor against 
partition, but would find it difficult to decide without 
a ruling from the Court. 


The Mexican representative considered that neither 
plan was really efficient, although he could not suggest 
another. In view of that fact and because of his doubts 
on the legal aspects he announced that his delegation 
would abstain. 


How the Committee Voted 
When, following conclusion of its debate on the two 
Sub-Committee reports, the ad hoc Committee came 
to vote, the report of Sub-Committee II was taken first. 
This report contained three draft resolutions. Two 
of these — proposing the establishment of a unitary, 
independent state in Palestine, and asking for opinions 
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on legality of various points from the International 
Court — were defeated. 

The third resolution dealt with Jewish displaced 
persons. In a paragraph-by-paragraph vote, the Com- 
mittee adopted draft recommendations that countries 
of origin should be requested to take back the Jewish 
refugees and displaced persons belonging to them, 
rendering them all possible assistance in resettling. 
In addition, it proposed that non-repatriables should 
be absorbed in the territories of Member states on a 
quota system. A paragraph calling for machinery to 
set up this quota scheme was rejected. 

When the Committee voted on the resolution as a 
whole, minus the rejected paragraph, a 16-16 vote, 
with 23 abstentions, resulted. The Committee noted 
this result in its report to the Assembly. 

Having adopted a number of amendments, the Com- 
mittee then voted on Sub-Committee I’s report—the 
partition plan. It was adopted 25-13, with 17 absten- 
tions. The roll call on this vote was as follows: 

In favor: Australia, Bolivia, Brazil, Byelorussia. 
Canada, Chile, Costa Rica, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, 
Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Guatemala, Iceland, 
Nicaragua, Norway, Panama, Peru, Poland, Sweden, 
Ukraine, Union of South Africa, Uruguay, United 
States; U.S.S.R., Venezuela. 

Opposed: Afghanistan, Cuba, Egypt, India, Iran, 
Iraq, Lebanon, Pakistan, Saudi Arabia, Siam, Syria, 
Turkey, Yemen. 

Abstentions: Argentina, Belgium, China, Colombia, 
El Salvador, Ethiopia, France, Greece, Haiti, Hon- 
duras, Liberia, Luxembourg, Mexico, Netherlands, 
New Zealand, United Kingdom, Yugoslavia. 

Absent: Paraguay, Philippines. 


with Economic Union 


Summary of Palestine Committee’s Report to General Assembly 


i ITS REPORT to the General Assembly, the ad hoc 
Committee on Palestine recommended partition of 
that country into an Arab and a Jewish state, with 
an enclave for the City of Jerusalem to be adminis- 
tered by a Special International Regime. It further 
proposed an economic union of all Palestine. 


This plan was based on the majority recommenda- 
tions made by the General Assembly’s Special Com- 
mittee on Palestine (UNSCOP), which was set up 
last May by a special session of the Assembly to make 
proposals on the future government of the country. 
The majority recommendations of UNSCOP were 
studied in detail at the current session of the As- 
sembly by the ad hoc Committee’s Sub-Committee I. 
The Sub-Committee and its parent body both revised 
several of the UNSCOP majority recommendations. 


The four chapters of the ad hoc Committee’s re- 
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port dealt with the plan of partition with economic 
union, the boundaries, the administration of the City 
of Jerusalem, and capitulations. 


Plan of Partition with Economic Union 

@ ADMINISTRATION IN TRANSITIONAL PERIOD. The 
Committee proposed a transitional period from the 
time the Assembly takes its decision to the time the 
two independent states are established. The admin- 
istration of Palestine in this interval would be pro- 
gressively assumed by a five-member Assembly Com- 
mission which would act in conformity with the As- 
sembly’s recommendations under the guidance of the 
Security Council. The Mandatory would co-ordinate 
its plans for withdrawal, to the fullest possible extent, 
with the Commission’s plans to take over and admin- 
ister the areas evacuated. In discharging its respon- 
sibilities, the Commission would have authority to 
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issue necessary regulations and take other measures 
as required. 

The report proposed that the Mandatory Power 

should not take any action to prevent, obstruct, or 
delay the implementation of measures recommended 
by the General Assembly. 
e@ DEADLINES IN TRANSITIONAL PeERiop. The report 
proposed a series of deadlines, by which the Mandate 
itself would terminate as soon as possible, but in any 
case not later than August 1, 1948. The same date 
would apply for the completion of the withdrawal of 
the British armed forces, which would be accom- 
plished progressively. The Mandatory Power would 
advise the Commission as far in advance as possible 
of its intention to evacuate each area. 

The Committee also recommended that the Man- 
datory Power should use its best endeavors to ensure 
that an area within the territory of the future Jewish 
state, including a seaport and hinterland adequate 
to provide facilities for substantial imm‘gration, 
should be evacuated at the earliest possible date, and 
in any event not later than February 1, 1948. 

The Committee’s plan called for the two independ- 

ent states and the Special International Regime for 
the City of Jerusalem to come into existence two 
months after the evacuation of the British armed 
forces, but in any event not later than October 1. 
@ ESTABLISHMENT OF FRONTIERS AND PROVISIONAL 
CouncILs oF GOVERNMENT. The report proposed that 
the Commission would, on arrival in Palestine, carry 
out measures for the establishment of the frontiers of 
the two states, as well as those of the City of Jeru- 
salem, in accordance with the general lines of the 
Assembly’s decision. 

After consultation with the democratic parties and 
other public organizations of the two states, the pro- 
posed Commission would select and establish in each 
state a Provisional Council of Government. These 
Provisional Councils would operate under the Com- 
mission’s general direction. 

If, by April 1, 1948, the Provisional Council for 
either state has not been established,-or is not able 
to carry out its functions, the Commission would in- 
form both the Security Council, for its appropriate 
action in respect to that state, and the Secretary- 
General, for communication to Member states. 

During the transitional period, the Provisional 
Councils, acting under the Commission, would have 
full authority in the areas under their control, in- 
cluding authority over matters of immigration and 
land regulation. 

In the period between the termination of the 
Mandate and the establishment of the two states, the 
Provisional Councils would progressively receive from 
the Commission full responsibility for the adminis- 
tration of Palestine. 

The Commission would instruct the Provisional 
Councils to establish central and local administrative 
organs of government. 
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Within the shortest time possible, the Provisional 
Councils of each state would recruit an armed militia 
sufficient to maintain order and prevent frontier 
clashes. 


@ ELECTION FOR CONSTITUTENT ASSEMBLIES. The 
report proposed that not later than two months after 
the withdrawal of the British armed forces the Pro- 
visional Councils would hold elections to Constituent 
Assemblies, which would be conducted along demo- 
cratic lines. The Provisional Councils would draw 
up their own election regulations, to be approved by 
the Commission. 


Qualified voters in each state must be over eighteen 
years of age, and Palestinian residents residing in the 
state, and Arabs and Jews who, although not residents 
in that state, had, before voting, signed a notice of 
intention to become citizens, the Arabs of the Arab 
state and Jews of the Jewish state. 

Arabs and Jews living in Jerusalem who have 
signed such a notice of intention to become cit:zens 
respectively of either the Arab or Jewish state would 
be entitled to vote in their respective states. 

Women would be allowed to vote and to be elected 
to the Constituent Assemblies. 

Except by the Commission’s special leave, during 

the transitional period no Jew or Arab would be al- 
lowed to establish residence in the state of the other 
nationality. 
e Drartinc or a Constitution. Under the Com- 
mittee’s plan, each Constituent Assembly would ‘draft 
a democratic Constitution and choose a Provisional 
Government to succeed the Provisional Councils. Both 
Constitutions would embody parts of a declaration by 
tthe states to the United Nations (see box on page 
748) and, among other things, would provide for: 

(a) Establishing in each state a legislative body 
elected by universal suffrage and by secret ballot 
on the basis of proportional representation and an 
executive body responsible to the legislature. 

(b) Settling all international disputes in which 
the state may be involved by peaceful means in 
such a manner that international peace and secur- 
ity, and justice, are not endangered. 

(c) Accepting the obligation of the state to re- 
frain in its international relations from the threat 
or use of force against the territorial integrity or 
political independence of any state, or in any other 
manner inconsistent with the purposes of the 
United Nations. 

(d) Guaranteeing to all persons equal and non- 
discriminatory rights in civil, political, economic, 
and religious matters and the enjoyment of human 
rights and fundamental freedoms, including free- 
dom of religion, language, speech and publication, 
education, assembly, and association. 

(e) Preserving freedom of transit and visit for 
all residents and citizens of the other state in Pales- 
tine and the City of Jerusalem, subject to consid- 
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Committee’s Proposed Declaration by Arab and Jewish 


Provisional Governments to the United Nations 


The Provisional Government of each State 
should, according to the Committee’s plan, make 
a declaration to the United Nations. This declar- 
ation is to be made before the states attain in- 
dependence. Both states would, by this declara- 
tion, recognize its provisions as fundamental 
laws. 

No law, regulation, or official action shall con- 
flict or prevail over these stipuations. 

The first two chapters of this declaration— 
on holy places and religious buildings and sites, 
and on religious and minority rights—would 
also be included in the constitutions of the two 
states. 

The Statute of Jerusalem would contain pro- 
visions similar to those in this declaration. 

The following is an abstract of the declara- 
tion: 

@ Hoty PLAces AND RELIGIOUS BUILDINGS AND 
SiTEs. Existing rights not to be denied or im- 
paired; free access, and free exercise of worship 
to be secured; provisions for their preservation 
and repair; their sacred character not to be 
impaired; no taxation on holy places or relig- 
ious buildings or sites which were exempt when 
the state was created; existing taxes not to be in- 
creased; special provisions for Jerusalem. 

@ Rewicious anp Minority Ricuts. Freedom 
of conscience and worship; no discrimination on 
grounds of race, religion, language, or sex; equal 
protection under law; family law and personal 
status of minorities and their religious interests, 
including endowments, to be respected; protec- 
tion of religious and charitable enterprises; ade- 
quate primary and secondary education for min- 
orities, in their own language and cultural tradi- 
tions; each community to maintain its own 
schools (provided they conform to the state’s 
general educational requirements) ; foreign edu- 
cational institutions to continue under their 


erations of national security; provided that each 
state shall control residence within its borders. 


e@ OTHER DECISIONS FOR TRANSITIONAL PERIOD. The 
report also recommends that the proposed Commis- 
sion would appoint a preparatory economic com- 
mission of three, to make whatever arrangements are 
possible for economic co-operation, with a view to 
establishing as soon as practicable a Joint Econom‘c 
Board. 

The Committee plan called for an Assembly recom- 
mendation that, during the transitional period, the 
Mandatory Power should maintain full responsibility 
for administration in. areas from which it has not 
withdrawn its armed forces. The Commission would 
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present rights; right of the individual to use 
any language he chooses; provisions for pro- 
tection against expropriation of land, except for 
public purposes, when compensation would be 
paid. 

e@ CITIZENSHIP, INTERNATIONAL CONVENTIONS, 
AND FINANCIAL OBLIGATIONS. When the states 
become independent, residents to become citizens 
whether or not they had previously been Pales- 
tinian citizens; a citizen of one state over eigh- 
teen may opt after a year for citizenship in the 
other, provided he is not an Arab resident in 
the Arab state seeking to become a citizen of 
the Jewish state, or vice versa. 

Both states to be bound by all international 
agreements and conventions to which Palestine 
has become a party. Disputes on applicability 
or continued validity to be referred to Inter- 
national Court ot justice. 

Both states to be bound to fulfill all financial 

obligations which they recognize and which were 
assumed on Palestine’s behalf by the Mandatory 
Power. Obligations not recognized to be referred 
to a-Court of Claims. Commercial concessions to 
continue to be valid, unless modified by agree- 
ment with concession-holder. 
@ MIscELLANEOUs Provisions. The chapters 
on holy places, religious buildings, and sites, 
and on religious and minority rights, to be 
under the guarantee of the United Nations. No 
modifications to be made without the assent of 
the General Assembly. Any Member siate to 
have the right to bring to the Assembly’s atten- 
tion infraction or danger of infraction of any 
of these stipulations. General Assembly may then 
make such recommendations as it deems fit. 

Disputes on application or interpretation of 
this declaration to be referred at request of 
either party to the International Court, unless 
parties agree to another mode of settlement. 


assist the Mandatory Power in carrying out these 
functions, and the Mandatory Power would co-operate 
with the Commission in the execution of its task. 


With a view to ensuring that there would be con- 
tinuity in the functioning of administrative services, 
and that on the termination of the Mandate the whole 
administration would be in charge of the Provisional 
Councils and the Joint Economic Board, the Commit- 
tee proposed that there be a progressive transfer to 
the Commission from the Mandatory Power of re- 
sponsibility for all governmental functions, including 
that of maintaining law and order, in the areas from 
which the British armed forces have been withdrawn. 

The report also recommended that the Commission 
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should be guided by the recommendations of the Gen- 
eral Assembly and the instructions of the Security 
Council. The measures taken by the Commission 
within the Assembly’s recommendations would become 
immediately effective, unless it has previously received 
contrary instructions from the Council. The Com- 
mission would render monthly progress reports to the 
Council, or more frequently if desirable, and would 
make its final report to the next regular session of the 
General Assembly, and simultaneously to the Security 
Council. 

e@ Economic Union anp Transit. Before April 1, 
1948, the Committee recommended, the Provisional 
Councils would enter into an “Undertaking” on eco- 
nomic union and transit. (They would not be able 
to sign a treaty, because they would not be consti- 
tuted governments.) The Undertaking would con- 
tain provisions for establishing the Economic Union 
of Palestine. If, by April 1, the Provisional Councils 
have not entered into the Undertaking, it would be 
put into force by the Commission. 

Under this plan, the objectives of the economic 
union would be: a customs union; a joint currency 
system, providing for a single foreign exchange rate: 
operation in the common interest, on a non-discrim- 
inatory basis, of the railways, interstate highways, 
communications, and ports and airports involved in 
international trade and commerce; joint economic 
development, especially with respect to irrigation, land 
reclamation, and soil conservation; access for both 
states and for the City of Jerusalem on a non-dis- 
criminatory basis to water and power facilities. 

To realize these objectives, the plan called for es- 
tablishment of a Joint Economic Board, having all 
powers of organization and administration necessary 
to fulfill its functions. It would consist of three mem- 
bers from each state, and three foreigners, appointed 
by the Economic and Social Council, all serving in 
an individual capacity. The states would bind them- 
selves to put the Board’s decisions into effect. If. 
subsequently, they do not, the Board would have the 
power to withhold customs revenue or take further 
sanctions if necessary. 

Joint economic development projects, which the 
Board would plan and encourage, would not be un- 
dertaken without the assent of both states and the 
City of Jerusalem, should the latter be directly in- 
volved. 

The Board would be the sole issuing authority for 
currency, and would determine the reserves to be 
held against currency. 

Consistent with the provisions for a joint currency 
system, under the Committee’s plan each state may 
operate its own central bank, control its own fiscal 
and credit policy, foreign exchange receipts and ex- 
penditures, granting of import licenses, and conduct 
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of international financial operations on its own faith 
and credit. For the next two years each state would 
receive as much foreign exchange as it had during 
the year 1947. 

All economic authority not specifically vested in 
the Board would be reserved for the states. 

There would be a common customs tariff, with com- 
plete freedom of trade between the states, and be- 
tween the states and the City of Jerusalem. Tariff 
schedules would be drawn up by a Tariff Commis- 
sion, operating under the Joint Economic Board. The 
Committee’s report specified the first charges against 
customs and other common revenue of the Board, 
and how the balance should be divided. 

Both states would enter into all international con- 
ventions and treaties affecting customs tariffs rates 
and communications services under the Board’s juris- 
diction. In these matters, the states would be bound 
by the Board’s decisions. 

The Board would endeavor to secure for Palestine’s 
exports fair and equal access to the world’s markets. 

All enterprises operated by the Board would pay 
fair wages on a uniform basis. 

Subject to security considerations, and provided 
that the states and the City of Jerusalem control resi- 
dence within their borders, there would be complete 
freedom of transit and visit throughout Palestine. 


The Committee proposed that this Undertaking on 
economic union and transit, and any treaty arising 
therefrom, would remain in force for ten years. It 
would then continue in force until notice of termina- 
tion, to take effect two years later, is given by either 
party. During the ten-year period, the Undertaking 
or treaty could not be modified except by consent of 
both parties and with the Assembly’s approval. Un- 
less the parties can agree to another mode of settle- 
ment, disputes on application or interpretation of the 
Undertaking would be referred to the International 
Court of Justice. 

As envisaged by this plan, when the independence 
of either state has become effective, and the Declara- 
tion and Undertaking have been signed, sympathetic 
consideration should be given to an application for 
Membership in the United Nations. 


Boundaries of the Two States 


The boundaries of the two states as recommended 
by the ad hoc Committee would in most cases be the 
same as those in the majority proposals of the Special 
Committee on Palestine. Revisions in these proposals 
were made with a view to reducing, as far as reason- 
ably possible, the size of the Arab minority in the 
Jewish state, and to take into account considerations 
of security, communications, irrigation, and possibili- 
ties of future development. 

Under these proposals, each state would be split 
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into three areas, connected by intersecting corridors. 

The ad hoc Committee’s recommendations differ 
from those of the Special Committee in three im- 
portant respects: 

@ Tue City or Jarra. Just south of the all-Jewish 
port city of Tel Aviv is Jaffa, second largest port in 
Palestine. It has an Arab population of approximately 
90,000. This City, with some undeveloped hinterland, 
would become an Arab enclave. 

@ Tue Ecyprian Borper. The Special Committee’s 
majority proposals gave the Arab state a coastal strip 
south of Jaffa, extending to the Egyptian border. The 
ad hoc Committee proposed that a large inland area, 
now mostly desert, extending along the Egyptian bor- 
der, should be added to this original strip. 

@ BeersHEBA. In the northeastern part of the Negeb 
is the Arab city of Beersheba. The Special Commit- 
tee placed this in the Jewish state. The ad hoc Com- 
mittee’s proposals would allot to the Arab state a 
salient in the northeastern part of the Negeb, to in- 
clude Beersheba. 

The ad hoc Committee also reviewed the boundary 
lines in detail in an effort to cut down the divisions 
of village areas. The boundaries would be modified 
by the Commission, the ad hoc Committee proposed, 
in such a way that village areas as a rule would not 
be divided except for pressing reasons. 

The City of Jerusalem 

A Special International Regime, operating under 
the Trusteeship Council, would govern the City of 
Jerusalem, according to this plan. The enclave would 
include not only the present municipality but also 
Bethlehem and several surrounding towns. 

Within five months from the date of the General 
Assembly’s decision, the Committee proposed the 
Trusteeship Council would elaborate and approve a 
detailed statute for the City, to come into effect not 
later than October 1. This would contain provisions 
on the government machinery, the Governor and his 
staff, local autonomy, security, legislature, organiza- 
tion, administration of justice, economic union, tran- 
sit, relations with Arab and Jewish states, official lan- 
guages, citizenship, freedom of citizens, and holy 
places. 

The special objectives of the administering authority 
would be: 

(a) To protect and to preserve the unique spir- 
itual and religious interests located in the City of 
the three great monotheistic faiths throughout the 
world, Christian, Jewish, and Moslem; to this end 
to ensure that order and peace, and especially re- 
ligious peace, reign in Jerusalem; 

(b) To foster co-operation among all the in- 
habitants of the City in their own interests as wel! 
as in order to encourage and support the peaceful 
development of the mutual relations between the 
two Palestinian peoples throughout the Holy Land; 
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to promote the security, well-being, and any cop. 

structive measures of development of the residents 

having regard to the special circumstances and 
customs of the various peoples and communities, 

The Governor of the City would be appointed by 
the Trusteeship Council, and responsible to it. He 
would be selected on the basis of special qualifica. 
tions, without regard to nationality. However, he 
would not be a citizen of either state in Palestine. He 
would represent the United Nations in the City, and 
would be assisted by an administrative staff of in. 
ternational officers. These would be chosen from 
among the residents of Palestine whenever practicable, 
on a non-discriminatory basis. 

Existing local autonomous units would have wide 
powers of local government. The report called for 
the Governor to submit a plan for establishing special 
town units of the Jewish and Arab sections of the 
City, which would form part of the present muni- 
cipality. 

Jerusalem would be demilitarized, and its neutrality 
declared and preserved. No para-military formations 
or activities would be permitted within its borders. 

The Governor would have authority to take neces 
sary action if the administration of the City is ser. 
iously obstructed or prevented by non-co-operation 
or interference by sections of the population. 

Maintenance of internal law and order, and particu- 
larly the protection of holy places and religious build. 
ings and sites would be the responsibility of a special 
police force, to be recruited outside of Palestine. 

A Legislative Council would be established. The 
Governor would have the right of veto if the Legisla- 
tive Council proposes measures inconsistent with the 
provisions of the Statute. Should this Council fail 
to act, the Governor would be empowered to promul- 
gate temporary ordinances. 

The Statute to be approved by the Trusteeship 
Council would remain in force for ten years, the re 
port proposed, unless the Council finds it necessary 
to re-examine its provisions at an earlier date. At the 
end of ten years, the whole scheme would be subject 
to re-examination by the Council. At that time, resi- 
dents of the City, by means of a referendum, could 
express their wishes on modifications of the regime. 
Capitulations 

The Committee’s final recommendation pertained 
to capitulations, and was directed to states whose na 
tionals have in the past enjoyed in Palestine the privé 
leges and immunities of foreigners, including the bené- 
fits of consular jurisdiction and protection as formerly 
enjoyed by capitulation or usage’ in the Ottoman Em 
pire. These states would be invited to renounce any 
right to the re-establishment of these privileges and 
immunities in the two proposed states and in the City 
of Jerusalem. 
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T® REPORT of Sub-Committee II of the ad hoc 
Committee on the Palestinian Question, submitted 
to the parent Committee on November 19, dealt with 
the problem in three sections: 

@ The legal issues connected with the Palestine prob- 
lem. 

@ The relief of Jewish refugees and displaced per- 
sons, and 

@ The proposals for the Constitution and future 
Government of Palestine as a unitary independent 
state. 

In the fourth and last chapter, the report submitted 
the draft resolutions which it recommended. 

Legal Issues 

In its first chapter, dealing with the legal issues, 
the Sub-Committee found the proposal of the majority 
plan of the United Nattions Special Committee on 
Palestine to partition Palestine contrary to the specific 
provisions of the Palestine Mandate, and in direct 
violation of the principles and objectives of the Cov- 
enant of the League of Nations, as well as those of 
the United Nations Chapter. 

In addition, the Sub-Committee found that the 
United Nations would have no power under its Char- 
ter to give effect to the partition plan. 

These findings are based on pledges given to the 
Arabs by the British Government during the First 
World War, on the Arabs’ claim to Palestine by reason 
of centuries-old occupation and possession, and on 
the right of an indigencus population to self-deter- 
mination. The Sub-Committee traced the history of 
the Palestine question back to the correspondence 
between Sir Henry McMahon and Sharif Hussein of 
Mecca, which was followed and explained by the 
Hogarth Message, the Bassett Letter, the Declaration 
to the Seven, General Allenby’s Communication to 
a Feisal, and the Anglo-French Declaration of 

8. . 

The controversy regarding the interpretation of the 
McMahon-Hussein Correspondence and the subsequent 
declarations, the Sub-Committee declared, could be 
settled only by obtaining the opinion of the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice. 

The Sub-Committee also asked for a finding by the 
Court on the validity and legal interpretation of the 
Balfour Declaration, and, subsequently, of the Man- 
date itself. 

The Sub-Committee emphasized that this was a 
necessary preliminary to the formulation of any pro- 
posals for the future of Palestine. 

The incompatibility of the two main objectives of 
the Mandate, as expressed in Article 2—namely, to 
ensure the establishment of a Jewish National Home 
in Palestine and at the same time to safeguard the 
civil and religious rights of all the inhabitants and 
to develop self-governing institutions in that country 
—is considered by the Committee as the reason for 
e conclusion of the Mandatory Power that it is im- 
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possible to give effect to the conflicting obligations 
imposed by the Mandate. 

In considering the Mandate, the Sub-Committee 
stated it must be considered in the light of the Cove- 
nant of the League of Nations. In accordance with 
the Covenant’s Article 22, the people of Palestine 
were one of the communities formerly under the 
Turkish Empire, whose existence as an independent 
nation was provisionally recognized by the League, 
subject only to the rendering of administrative advice 
and assistance by the Mandatory Power until such 
time as it was able to stand alone. It cannot be sug- 
gested, continued the report, that the entry of an 
unlimited number of Jewish immigrants into Pales- 
tine, or the creation of a Jewish State against the 
wishes of the majority of the people of Palestine, was 
in accordance with the aims of the Mandate or the 
principles embodied in the Covenant. 

The report cited the 1939 Statement of Policy issued 
by the British Government and also the speech of 
Arthur Creech-Jones to the ad hoc Committee on 
October 16. At that time, he was quoted as having 
said that, in spite of various difficulties, a national 
home for the Jews had been established in Palestine. 

Since the dissolution of the League did away witb 
the legal basis for the Mandate, and since, according 
to its declaration, the Mandatory Power intended to 
withdraw from Palestine, relinquishing the Mandate, 
there was no further obstacle, the Sub-Committee con- 
sidered, to the conversion of Palestine into an inde- 
pendent state. 

The United Nations did not inherit the constitu- 
tional and political powers and functions of the League 
of Nations, the report emphasized, and therefore can- 
not be treated as the successor to the League insofar 
as the administration of mandates is concerned. 

The Sub-Committee found that, according to Chap- 
ter XII of the United Nation’s Charter, unless and 
until the Mandatory Power negotiates a Trusteeship 
agreement in accordance with Article 79 and presents 
it to the General Assembly for approval, neither the 
General Assembly nor any other organ of the United 
Nations would be competent to entertain, recommend, 
or enforce any solution with regard to a mandated 
territory (Paragraph 1 of Article 80). 

Summing up this point, the report declared that the 
dissolution of the League, the consequential removal 
of the legal basis for the Mandate, and the more 
recent declarations of the Mandatory to withdraw 
from Palestine opened the way for the establishment 
of an independent government in Palestine by the 
people of Palestine without the intervention of either 
the United Nations or of any other party. 


In view of this, the Sub-Committee suggested that 
the Palestine problem be struck from the agenda of 
the General Assembly. In any other case, it said, 
it would be essential to obtain the advisory opinion 
of the International Court of Justice. 
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Considering the partition in the light of the provi- 
sion of the Mandate, the Covenant, and the Charter, 
the Sub-Committee pointed out that Palestine, either 
in whole or in part, could not be ceded or leased to, 
or in any way placed under the control of, the gov- 
ernment of any foreign power. The people of Pales- 
tine, it added, were to emerge as a fully independent 
nation as soon as the temporary limitation on their 
sovereignty, imposed by the Mandate, had ended. 
Again, in Article I of the Charter, the United Nations 
were bound to respect the principle of equal rights 
and self-determination of peoples. The United Na- 
tions was further limited, according to the report, to 
make a disposition or alienation of territory such as 
it would be making if Palestine should be partitioned. 
Neither, the report added, was there any justification 
in the Charter for the establishing of a permanent 
international Trusteeship for the city of Jerusalem. 

In discussing the proposed economic union between 
the Arab and Jewish states, the Sub-Committee found 
that since no Trusteeship agreement had been duly 
negotiated, there was no provision in the Charter en- 
abling or empowering the United Nations to establish 
a permanent Trusteeship such as was implicit in the 
proposed economic union. 

The Sub-Committee held, further, that acceptance 
of the economic union or the adoption of a constitu- 
tion proposed by the Special Committee majority 
could ‘not be made a condition for the granting of 
independence to Palestine. 

The enforcement of the majority proposals—which, 
since they would be repulsed by the Arabs, would 
mean a “ruling by force”—was likewise ruled out as 
both illegal and impractical, aside from being con- 
trary to the primary object of the United Nations, 
i.e., “to maintain international peace and security,” to 
“develop friendly relations among the nations,” and 
“to be a center for harmonizing the actions of nations 
in the attainment of these common ends.” 

The Sub-Committee, reiterating the proposals of 
certain delegations, asked that the International Court 
of Justice decide, not only the legality of the Man- 
date and the Balfour Declaration, but also the com- 
petence of the United Nations to partition Palestine, 
and to implement that partition by means of force. 

The report added: 

“A refusal to submit these questions for the opinion 
of the International Court of Justice would amount 
to a confession that the United Nations are deter- 
mined to make recommendations in a certain direc- 
tion, not because those recommendations are in ac- 
cord,-with the principles of international justice and 
fairness, but because the majority of the delegates 
desire to settle the problem in a certain manner irre- 
spective of what the merits of the questions, or the 
legal obligations of the parties might be.” 


Relief of Jewish Refugees and Displaced Persons 


In Chapter II, dealing with the relief of Jewish 
refugees and displaced persons, the Sub-Committee 
qualified the Jewish refugee problem as not being 
strictly relevant to the Palestine problem, but as a 
factor which clouded the issue and made more diffi- 
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cult a just and satisfactory settlement of the Pales. 
tine problem itself. 

The problem of Jewish refugees and displaced per- 
sons, the Sub-Committee reported, is an international 
responsibility and is already recognized as such. The 
report suggested that a Special Committee be set up 
by the General Assembly to recommend for the ac- 
ceptance of Member nations a scheme of quotas of 
refugees and displaced persons to be re-settled in their 
respective territories in cases where repatriation to 
their countries of origin is impossible. 

The Sub-Committee’s report strongly protested 
against further immigration of Jewish refugees and 
displaced persons on legal, political, and economic 
grounds. The main political reason was that Jewish 
immigration into Palestine was opposed by a large 
majority of the population. The legal objection was 
based on a rule laid down by the Mandate which 
stated that “the rights and position” of other sections 
of the population are not to be prejudiced by Jewish 
immigration. At the time the rule was made, the 
Arabs constituted 93 per cent of the population. Today 
they constitute only 66 per cent, which the report 
felt definitely did prejudice the Arab position. 

Another safeguard to the indigenous population was 
ruled at the same time by the Mandate. This pro- 
hibited Jewish immigration except “under suitable 
conditions.” Excluding the desert area, the report 
stated, Palestine has a population density of 324 per- 
sons per square mile—an extremely high figure. 


On the economic objections, Sub-Committee II’s re- 
port quoted many paragraphs from the Special Com- 
mittee’s report, in which the Special Committee re- 
garded the economic resources and absorptive capacity 
of Palestine, and its future economic prospects, grimly. 

The chapter also mentioned that neither the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council nor the Third Committee 
proposed Palestine as a solution to the problem of 
Jewish refugees. Palestine, the report continued, 
had already admitted 287,000 Jews from 1933 to 
1946, during which period most of the other coun- 
tries together have admitted only 364,000. 

The Sub-Committee declared that in its opinion the 
question of refugees and displaced persons was in- 
divisible in character as regards its possible solution, 
and that there could be no question of discrimination 
in favor of any particular category of refugees or 
displaced persons. 


Proposals for Future of Palestine 


In the third chapter, dealing with proposals for the 
Constitution and future Government of -Palestine, the 
Sub-Committee considered favorably the proposals of 
Saudi Arabia and Iraq for the termination of the 
Mandate and the recognition of Palestine as an inde- 
pendent, unitary state. Such a decision, it remarked 
would be in accord with the wishes and aspirations 
of the overwhelming majority of the people of Pales- 
tine, the objectives of the Covenant, and the provisions 
of the Mandate. 

Considering the opposite, or partition plan, the re- 
port said that since Palestine was the center of com- 
munications of the Arab world and had common 
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frontiers with four Arab states, there was no doubt 
that the forcible creation of a Jewish state in the 
heart of the Arab world would introduce a new and 
highly disturbing factor to the peace and security of 
the Middle East. 

Still referring to the proposed partition, the report 
presented a detailed analysis of population in the pro- 
posed Jewish state. In its southern section—the Beer- 
sheba area—the report said there are 1,020 Jews as 
against an Arab population of 103,820. In the north- 
ern section—KEastern Galilee—the Arab population is 
given as 86,000, compared with a Jewish population 
of 29,000. 

The breakdown also revealed that, of the ten sub- 
districts which, in whole or in part, are incorporated 
in the proposed Jewish state, the Arabs have a clear 
majority over the Jews in nine. The only exception 
is the Jaffa sub-district which includes the all-Jewish 
city of Tel Aviv. 

Still another fact upon which the Arabs based their 
opposition to the partition was the finding of the 
Woodhead Commission, which in 1938 was charged 
with making concrete recommendations for the im- 
plementation of the proposal of the Royal Commis- 
sion to partition Palestine. The Woodhead Commis- 
sion concluded that no partition was possible which 
would not leave a very substantial Arab minority in 
the territory to be allotted to any possible Jewish 
state. The proposal to partition was then abandoned 
by the British Government as impracticable. How- 
ever, according to the Sub-Committee report, the pro- 
posal of the Special Committee majority is more im- 
practicable and unjust to the Arabs than any of the 
various partition schemes considered by the Wood- 
head Commission. 

Approaching the problem from another angle, the 
report pointed out that the United Nations could not 
subscribe to the principle that a racial or religious 
minority, whether arising from natural development 
or created as a result of immigration, could insist 
upon the breaking up of a homeland against the 
wishes of the majority of the population. The ac- 
ceptance, the report added, of such a principle would 
constitute a dangerous precedent which might be 
adopted by dissident elements in many states, and 
thus become a source both of internal conflict and 
international disorder. 

Lack of political unity, the Sub-Committee asserted, 
would necessarily result in the lack of economic unity, 
which the Special Committee declared to be an essen- 
tial factor in its plan. 

In recommending a tentative outline for a Consti- 
tution to be drawn up by a Constituent Assembly, the 
Sub-Committee proposed a law of naturalization and 
citizenship which would provide that the applicant 
should be a legal resident of Palestine for a continuous 
period to be determined by a Constituent Assembly. 

According to the Sub-Committee’s plan, the legis- 
lative, executive, and administrative functions of the 
present administration of Palestine would be vested 
in a provisional government as soon as it would be 
constituted. Thereafter, the Mandatory would start 
the withdrawal of its forces and services, a task which 
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would be completed in one year. Such a plan would, 
the Sub-Committee feels, ensure an orderly transfer 
of power, and at the same time would enable the 
provisional government to organize its police and 
security forces and to build up a sound administrative 
system on national lines. 

The report added that, until the independent state 
of Palestine legislated otherwise, immigration into 
Palestine would be suspended and the existing land 
transfer restrictions would remain in force. 


Resolutions Recommended 

The last section of the report embodied three reso- 
lutions which the Sub-Committee recommended for 
the acceptance of the General Assembly: 

e The first asked for an advisory opinion from the 
International Court of Justice on the controversial 
points mentioned in the report; 

@ The second would have the General Assembly un- 
dertake immediately the initiation and execution of 
an international arrangement whereby the problem of 
the distressed European Jews will be dealt with as a 
matter of extreme urgency for the alleviation of their 
plight and of the Palestine problem, and presents the 
Sub-Committee’s recommendations; 

e The third, a draft resolution on the Constitution 
and future Government of Palestine, recommended the 
setting up of a provisional Government in Palestine, 
representative of all important sections of the citi- 
zenry in proportion to their numerical strength, at 
the earliest possible date, and possessing all the pow- 
ers and functions of the present Administration of 
Palestine. 

This resolution also included the following basic 
principles for the constitution of a democratic and 
unitary state of Palestine, with safeguards for the 
political, economic, religious and cultural rights of 
the Jewish and other minorities. 

i. Palestine shall be a unitary and sovereign 
state; 

ii. It shall have a democratic Constitution, with 
an elected Legislature and an Executive responsible 
to the Legislature; 

iii. The Constitution shall provide guarantees for 
the sanctity of the Holy Places covering inviola- 
bility, maintenance, freedom of access, and freedom 
of worship in accordance with status quo; 

iv. The Constitution shall guarantee respect for 
human rights and fundamental freedoms without 
distinction as to race, sex, language, or religion, 
and freedom of religious belief and practice in ac- 
cordance with the status quo (including the main- 
tenance of separate religious courts to deal with 
matters of personal status) ; 

v. The Constitution shall guarantee the rights of 
religious bodies or other societies and individuals 
to maintain, in addition to educational establish- 
ments administered by public authority, educational 
institutions of their own, subject to normal govern- 
ment supervision and inspection; 

vi. The Constitution shall recognize the right of 
Jews to employ Hebrew as a second official language 
in areas in which they are in a majority; 

vii. The law of naturalization and citizenship 
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shall provide, among other conditions, that the 
applicant should be a legal resident of Palestine 
for a continuous period to be determined by the 
Constituent Assembly ; 

viii. The Constitution shall ensure adequate rep- 
resentation in the Legislature for all important sec- 
tions of the citizenry in proportion to their nu- 
merical strength; 

ix. The Constitution shall also provide for ade- 
quate reflection in the Executive and Administra- 
tion of the distribution of representation in the 
Legislature; 

x. The Constitution shall authorize the Legisla- 
ture to invest local authorities with wide discretion 
in matters connected with education, health, and 
other social services; 

xi. The Constitution shall provide for the setting 
up of a Supreme Court, the jurisdiction of which 
shall include, inter alia, the power to pronounce 
upon the constitutional validity of all legislation, 


and it shall be open to any aggrieved party to have 
recourse to that tribunal; 


xii. The guarantees contained in the Constitution 
concerning the rights and safeguards of the min- 
orities shall not be subject to amendment or modi- 
fication without the consent of the minority con- 
cerned expressed through a majority of its repre. 
sentatives in the Legislature. 


Attached to the report itself, as appendices, are an 
estimated population chart of Palestine as on Decem- 
ber 31, 1946; an estimated population chart of the 
proposed Jewish state as on December 31, 1946; a 
note on the Bedouin population of Palestine presented 
by the Representative of the United Kingdom; a map 
showing the distribution of population by sub-dis- 
tricts; a map showing land ownership by sub-dis- 
tricts; and extracts from village statistics showing the 
agricultural uses to which the various village lands 
were put in 1945. 


Assembly’s Recommendations on International Court 


Measures For Better Utilization 


c Is a responsibility of the United Nations, declared 

the Assembly in one of three resolutions relating to 
the International Court of Justice, to encourage the 
progressive development of international law. It is 
of paramount importance that the interpretation of 
the Charter and the constitutions of the specializ:d 
agencies should be based on recognized principles of 


international law. The International Court of Justice 
is the principal judicial organ of the United Nations. 
Further, declares the resolution, it is also of para- 
mount importance that the Court should be utilized 
to the greatest possible extent in the progressive de- 
velopment of international law both in regard to legal 
issues between states and to constitutional interpre- 
tation. 

Specifically, the resolution recommends that organs 
of the United Nations and the specialized agencies 
should, from time to time, review the difficult and im- 
portant points of law which have arisen in the course 
of their activities and involve questions of princ’ple 
which it is desirable to have settled. They should, if 
these points are within the competence of the Court 
and if duly authorized by the Charter’s provisions, 
seek advisory opinions from the Court. These “points 
of law within the International Court’s jurisdiction” 
include, the text states, questions relating to the 
interpretation of the Charter of the United Nations, 
or the constitutions of the specialized agencies. 
Polish Amendment Defeated 

The Assembly adopted this resolution by a vote 
of 46-6, with 2 abstentions. 

Two speakers opposed the reference to the Charter 
and the constitutions of the agencies in this resolu- 
tion. Dr. Oscar Lange (POLAND) introduced an 
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amendment proposing deletion of the reference to 
them in the operative part of the resolution, and the 
Soviet representative, Andrei Y. Vyshinsky, supported 
him. 

Dr. Lange expressed grave doubts as to the Court’s 
competence to interpret the Charter, and also on the 
political wisdom of such a procedure. He considered 
that the phrase “any legal question” referred to in 
Article 96 of the Charter was not sufficiently broad to 
include interpretation of the Charter itself, in the ab- 
sence of a specific authorization to the Court to per- 
form that highly important function. It would, in his 
view, be unwise to attempt to place the Court in a 
position superior to that of the other principal organs. 
Such would be the result, he said, if the Court per- 
formed the interpretive function proposed in the reso- 
lution. 

Mr. Vyshinsky declared that the resolution was an- 
other attempt to circumvent the provisions for amend- 
ing the Charter. Priority in interpretation of the 
Charter should not be given, he contended, to the 
Court. The general rule was that interpretation of 
the Charter must rest with the organ that implements 
it. If the General Assembly acceptéd an opinion of 
the Court, it would thereby place the opinion of the 
Court above its own, which was inadmissable; if it 
did not, the dignity of both bodies would be com- 
promised. 

Interpretation of the Charter, Mr. Vyshinsky said, 
necessarily involved political as well as legal questions. 
It was clear that reference to the Court of political 
questions was unsuitable. 

Several delegations, including Australia, Canada, 
Brazil, France, Colombia, and Costa Rica, supported 
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the resolution. The Australian representative, Dr. H. 
y. Evatt, said that there was no need to fear that the 
court would become the superior organ of the United 
Nations, since its advisory opinions would not be of 
a binding character. As to the competence of the 
Court, Dr. Evatt pointed to Article 36 of the Statute, 
which provides that the jurisdiction of the Court in 
legal disputes covers such matters as the interpretation 
of a treaty. The most obvious example of a multi- 
lateral treaty, Dr. Evatt said was the Charter itself. 
The Costa Rican representative opposed the Pol.sh 
amendment because he believed that, ideally, politi- 
cally as well as legal disputes should be referred to the 
Court. 

The Polish amendment was defeated, 37-6, with 4 
abstentions. The resolution was adopted by a vote of 
46-6, with 2 abstentions. 


Two Other Resolutions Approved 


A second resolution on the use of the International 
Court was unanimously adopted. This authorized the 
Trusteeship Council to request advisory opinions on 
legal questions arising with the Council’s scope of 
activities. 

Under Article 96 of the Charter, the General As- 
sembly is empowered to authorize other organs of the 
United Nations and specialized agencies to request 
advisory opinions of the Court. 

A third resolution concerning the Court which the 


Assembly passed (by a vote of 45-6 with 3 absten- 
tions) recommends as a general rule that states should 
submit their legal disputes to that body. 

It also draws the attention of states which have not 
yet accepted the compulsory jurisdiction of the Court 
to the desirability of the greatest number of states 
accepting this jurisdiction with as few reservations 
as possible. 


The resolution further draws the attention of Mem- 
ber states to the advantage of inserting in conventions 
and treaties clauses providing for the submission of 
disputes arising from the interpretation or application 
of the conventions, preferably and as far as possible 
to the International Court. This action should be 
without prejudice to Article 95 of the Charter, which 
states that nothing in the Charter shall prevent Mem- 
bers from entrusting the solution of their differences 
to tribunals other than the Court. 


The Assembly records iis opinion in this resolution 
that, in accordance with Article 1 of the Charter, in- 
ternational disputes should be settled in conformity 
with the principles of justice and international law. 
The Court could settle, or assist in settling, such dis- 
putes if, by the full application of the provisions of 
the Charter and the Statute of the Court, more fre- 
quent use. were made of its services. 


This resolution was adopted by a vote of 45-6, with 
3 abstentions. 


Trade and Employment Conference Opens 


Ao by the representatives of more than 60 

nations, the United Nations Conference on Trade 
and Employment opened in Havana on November 21, 
1947, 


Welcoming the representatives on behalf of the 
Cuban people and Government, President Ramon Grau 
San Martin emphasized the historical responsibility 
facing the statesmen in their attempt to stabilize and 
promote the economic welfare of the world during 
these uncertain times. 

President Grau San Martin reminded the repre- 
sentatives that “your task is closely linked to the 
task of peace.” He recalled Cuba’s participation in 
the preparatory work leading up to the drafting of 
the Charter now being studied. 

The world today is anxious for a new order in 
production and trade, a better distribution of materials 
and products, the President of Cuba declared, and 
enlightened self-interest must be based on the realiza- 
tion of the legitimate interests of others. 


President Grau San Martin expressed his confidence 
that the Conference would be successful and result 
“in a fruitful achievement for the present and a rich 
endowment for future generations.” 
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Speaking on behalf of Secretary-General Trygve 
Lie, who was prevented by the unexpected extension 
of the work of the Assembly from personally attend- 
ing the Conference, Assistant Secretary-General Ben- 
jamin Cohen stated that in few fields could the United 
Nations make a more immediate contribution to the 
improvement of international relations and of eco- 
nomic life than in that of international trade. 


Mr. Cohen briefly outlined and contrasted the ef- 
forts made after the First and Second World Wars 
to improve and stabilize world trade. The draft 
charter of the International Trade Organization now 
before the Conference and the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade recently concluded in Geneva 
pointed to what may be accomplished in this field, 
Mr. Cohen declared. 


“You meet at a time when the economy of the 
world is tragically disrupted by the effects of a war 
of unparalleled destructiveness,” Mr. Cohen told the 
representatives. Adding that they could not be ex- 
pected to devise solutions for all the ensueing mal- 
ajustments, he declared; “Your task is to look beyond 
such immediate distortions and to chart a course for 
what we pray will be a brighter future, and to estab- 
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lish a code of conduct which nations will accept as a 
guide for their commercial policies in a united effort 
to make the best use of the world’s resources for the 
common welfare.” 


The draft Charter of ITO was formally introduced 
by Dr. Max Suetens (BELGIUM), President of the 
Preparatory Committee of the Conference. After 

& briefly summarizing the steps leading to the drafting 
of the document now under consideration, Dr. Sue- 
tens said that the draft Charter had four distinctive 
and well-defined objects: 


© To give international trade relations the security 
they require by means of a universally recognized 
code of rules. 


@ To establish an organization, including bodies 
meeting at regular intervals, and a permanent admin- 
istration which would ensure that the rules laid down 
by the Charter were respected. This administration 
would settle any disputes or claims which might arise 
in international economic relations, either by mutual 
agreement or by means of legal proceedings. In this 
sphere, the draft Charter calls for the constitution of 
an International Trade Organization and establishes 
its statutes. 


@ The third objective concerns negotiations for the 
substantial reduction of tariffs and other charges on 
imports and exports, and the elimination of prefer- 
ences. In this connection, Dr. Suetens recalled that 
the nations represented on the Preparatory Comm’tee 
had already begun to put this part of the program into 
effect, having concluded among themselves some 100 
bilateral negotiations affecting thousands of tariff 
items and involving trade amounting to about $10,- 


000,000,000. 


@ Definite co-operative action in all fields governing 
trade: production, consumption, employment, and 
general economic development, particularly of under- 
developed countries. 


The work of the Preparatory Committee had been 
successful, Dr. Suetens continued, but it had not been 
complete. Unanimity could not be reached on a 
number of points, and some questions were left open 
altogether, the Committee recognizing that only the 
plenary Conference was qualified to settle them. 


Two specific criticisms have been levelled at the 
work of the Preparatory Committee, Dr. Suetens 
stated. The first of these was that the draft Charter 
is not comprised of strict rules and contains many 
exceptions, reservations, and even escape clauses, so 
that it did not afford any real assurances “but only 
precarious and hazardous guarantees.” Dr. Sueiens 
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150 Correspondents Cover Conference 


Some 150 representatives of the world’s lead- 
ing press associations, newspapers, radio net- 
works, and other information media are cover- 
ing the United Nations Conference on Trade 
and Employment. 


Newspaper and magazine correspondents ac- 
credited to the ITO Conference represent lead- 
ing publications in the United States, Canada, 
Latin America, Europe, and Asia. 


As part of the service of giving the widest 
possible coverage to this important conference, 
Assistant Secretary-General Benjamin Cohen 
and members of the United Nations Radio Di- 
vision participated on the evening of November 
21 in a special point-to-point broadcast from 
Havana to Lake Success. This special program 
was carried by a United Nations radio network 
which includes more than 100 affiliated stations 
in continental United States. 


The same program was beamed by short wave 
to Latin America, and was also transmitted in 
French to Europe. 


said that criticism on this point was well founded, 
but he pointed to the enormous variety of economic 
systems and constitutional requirements of the coun- 
tries involved. Such a variety could only be recon- 
ciled and harmonized by compromise. He expressed 
the hope that any weakness inherent in the Charter 
would eventually disappear with the growth of the 
proposed ITO. 


A second criticism—that the Charter was “aca- 
demic” rather than realistic—was rejected by Dr. 
Suetens as unfounded. In support of his view, he 
pointed to the general tariff agreement the conclusion 
of which, he said, “fully demonstrates what may be 
expected of the Charter and of those who have signed 
iz” 


Hope for the success of the Havana Conference was 
expressed by D. Christie Tait on behalf of ILO, and 
a message was read from FAO. Mr. Tait pledged 
the fullest co-operation of ILO in connection with the 
development of fair labor standards and economic 
developments. His organization, Mr. Tait added, 
would do all in its power to help complete the task 
of drafting a Charter at the present Conference. 


The FAO message stressed the great importance of 
the gathering, pointing out that the improvement of 
agricultural production and of the food situation de- 
pends largely upon the degree to which freer world 
trade will be developed. 


The Conference unanimously elected Sergio I. 
Clark, head of the Cuban delegation, as President of 
the Conference. 
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Continuous 

From Mar. 
” June 
”» Dec. 

1947 

From Mar. 
» June 
”° Sept. 
”» Oct. 


Nov. 
Nov. 


Nov. 
Nov. 


Nov. 
Nov. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


In late Dec. 
* Dec. 


In Dee. 
In Dee. 


In late Dee. 
1948 
From Jan. 
”° Jan. 
”° Jan. 
” Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
(tentative) 
In early Jan. 
In early Jan. 


In Jan. 


Calendar of United Nations Events 


In Session 


Security Council 

Military Staff Committee 

Atomic Energy Commission 
Headquarters Advisory Committee 


Commission for Conventional Armaments 

FAO Mission for Poland 

ICAO Council—second session 

Advisory Committee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions 

ad hoc Committee for the Creation of an Economic Commission for 
Latin America 

Security Council’s Committee of Good Offices on the Indonesian 
Question 

Second General Conference of UNESCO 

Sub-Commissions on Economic Development and on Employment 
and Economic Stability—first concurrent sessions 

Trusteeship Council—second session 

General Assembly Special Committee on the Greek Question 


United Nations Conference on Trade and Employment 
Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East—second session 


Sub-Commission on the Prevention of Discrimination and Protection 
of Minorities 
Commission on Human Rights—second session 


Forthcoming 


International Children’s Emergency Fund—Executive Board 

Joint Maritime Commission—14th session (ILO) 

Committee on European Inland Transport—Working Party on Road 
Transport (ECE) 

Preliminary Meeting of Experts on Housing in Tropical and Sub- 
Tropical Areas 

Governing Body of ILO—Meetings of Committees 

Committee on European Inland Transport— Working Party on Trans- 
port by Rail (ECE) 

Governing Body of ILO—103rd session 

United Nations Film Board—quarterly meeting 

Committee on European Inland Transport—Meeting of Experts for 
Census of Floating Equipment (ECE) 

Executive Board of UNESCO 

Expert Committee on Venereal Disease (WHO) 

Advisory Committee of the United Nations Scientific Conference 
on the Conservation and Utilization of Resources 

Executive Board of UNESCO 

ad hoc Meeting on Food Composition Tables and Calorie Conversion 
Factors (FAO) 

Expert Committee on Veneral Disease (WHO) 


Commission on the Status of Women — second session 

Committee on European Inland Transport — ad hoc Working Party 
on Road Transport (ECE) 

Statistics Divisional Meeting (ICAO) 

Preparatory Commission of the International Refugee Organization 
— fifth part of first session 

Sub-Commission on Freedom of Information and of the Press — 
second session 

Committee on Administration and Finance (WHO) 

Interim Commission of WHO — fifth session 

Agenda Committee of the Economic and Social Council 

Co-ordination Committee of the Economic and Social Council 


Sub-Committee on Field Services Program (WHO) 

United. Nations Appeal for Children — International Advisory Com- 
mittee 

Economic Commission for Europe — third session 


Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 


Interim Hq. 
Rome 
Montreal 
Interim Hq. 


Interim Hq. 


Indonesia 
Mexico City 


Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 
Athens and 
Salonika 
Havana 
Baguio, 
Philippines 


Geneva 
Interim Hq. 


Geneva 
Geneva 


Geneva 


Caracas 
Geneva 


Geneva 
Geneva 
Interim Hq. 


Geneva 
Mexico City 
Geneva 


Interim Hq. 
Mexico City 


Caleutta 
Geneva 


Interim Hq. 


Geneva 

Montreal 

Geneva or 
Lausanne 


Interim Hq. 
Geneva 
Geneva 
Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 


Geneva 


Not determined 
Geneva 


NOTE: Because of the exigencies of space in this issue, the Monthly Calendar of In- 
ternational Events, which is normally published in the first number each month, will 


appear in the next issue. 











